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speeds the rocket... 
guards the charge... 





“...Coming in from behind... were the rocket 
ships...decks alive with action... rocket-gear 
hoisted ... rockets sizzling like a fire hose... the 
Japs were shooting back. The blue water before 
the rocket ships was spouting now... but still 
they kept going in...” 

From the first eye-witness account of the invasion of Oki- 


nawa, by CBS correspondent Webley Edwards, broadcast 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System, Sunday, April Ist. 


POWERFUL ROCKETS shot from assault boats while 
off-shore greatly aid our amphibious forces in 
winning beachheads. The effectiveness of these 
weapons largely depends on the performance of 
an internal igniter box containing the projecting 
charge. 

A special formulation of 
Lumarith, a Celanese plastic, 
meets every requirement of 
this job, especially the de- 
mands for toughness, flexibil- 
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elanese 





ity, resistance to chemical action of the powder, 
and adaptability to precision workmanship. 


The ability to “build in” properties vital to a 
specific use is typical of the Lumarith group of 
plastics, which are available in a wide range of 
formulations. 


This same scientific objective is the guiding 
principle of Celanese research in all three basic 
fields of synthetics—textiles, plastics, chemicals— 
a service constantly providing new horizons for 
the world of today—and of tomorrow. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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RCA radio-relay towers—like those phantomed above—will leap the hurdle of distance in post-war television. 


Coast-fto-Coast Television... fhrough Radio-Relay 


For a long time it looked as though post-war 
television might be confined to local stations. 
Only persons within a fifty-mile radius of 
New York, for example, would see the im- 
portant television broadcasts from NBC’s 
pioneer station WNBT, atop the Empire 
State Building. 

That was because the ultra short waves 
that carry television do not bend with the 
curvature of the earth. They go in a straight 
line out to the horizon —and then keep on 
going into the sky. 

But today, television’s big handicap of 
short range has been completely overcome 
-by RCA scientists and engineers. 

The radio-relay was developed—a tower 
that “bounces” television programs to the 
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next tower 30 to 50 miles away. Through a 
network of these automatic, unattended, 
radio-relays, coast-to-coast television is 
made practical. 

This is but one more example of how 
RCA research constantly “makes things 
better.” Such research is reflected in all 
RCA products. And when you buy a tele- 
vision set, or radio-phonograph, or any- 
thing made by RCA, you enjoy a unique 
pride of ownership. For if it’s an RCA you 
can be sure it is one of the finest instruments 
of its kind that science has achieved. 


C. W. Hansell, RCA specialist in 
transmitters and relays, is shown 
here with a radio-relay reflector 
that can “bounce” radio messages, 
radiophotos and Frequency Mod- 
ulation programs at the same time 
that it relays television! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 










Bedspread Yarn 








1945. 


Machine Gun 





The thread that reached the sky 


ready. These belts are precision products — like the bullets 
they hold, the guns they feed, the instruments of the — 


oO you used it for bedspreads—now it makes the ma- 
chine gun belts our fighter pilots use. Thread becomes 
a mighty lifeline when science takes it over. 

Twenty-nine years ago—to produce better the kind of 
tire you wanted—we started to manufacture our own tire 
cord. That’s how the Textile Division of United States 
Rubber came into being. 

Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is producing nylon, 
rayon, all types of synthetics, while cotton thread is im- 
proved and put to wide and varied uses. Aided by exten- 
sive scientific research, we became geared to change and 
demands for improvement. We learned to make new things 
right. Meeting your needs for stronger tires expanded into 
meeting your needs for better living. 

Today, “U.S.” Textile Division is meeting your needs 
for victory. With war, men and women with the ability to 
turn mccain yarn into yarn for machine gun belts were 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. ° 


itself. They must be tough as steel yet pliable as rubber; 
with every stitch, every twist, csientilicllly precise. These 
belts must be right. 

And they are... thanks largely to you. 

It was you—back in peacetime—who wanted tires of the 
highest quality. We started a Textile Division to help pro- 
duce your kind of tires. You wanted textiles of great endur- 
ance and comfort. That inspired us to expand our Textile 
Division. When Pearl Harbor changed America’s status— 
we were already geared to change our output. Our mem- 
bers were old hands at producing new things right. 


Fabrics are a vital part of most of the rubber products 
you use. The science behind textiles goes hand-in-hand 
with the science behind rubber. Both are working to meet 
our war needs of today and your postwar needs of tomorrow. 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’'—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


RUBBER COMPANY 


In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
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The year before the Brooklyn Bridge opened, 
four years before the Statue of Liberty arrived 
in New York Harbor, the old and respected 
pharmaceutical firm of Schieffelin & Co. in- 
stalled a new copper still, fabricated by the 
predecessors of the present firm of Thomas 
Burkhard, Inc. Today, 63 years later, that 
same piece of equipment is still on the job, still 
distilling medicinal liquids faithfully and effi- 
ciently—testimony to the long life and dura- 
bility of copper. 

Because it transmits heat so quickly and fully, 
copper has always been a favored material in 


stills, evaporators and heat exchangers of all 


types. But the red metal enjoys other qualities 
as well, such as excellent electrical conductivity, 
freedom from rust and resistance to corrosion, 
toughness combined with durability, qualities 
which make it uniquely valuable to all industry, 
everywhere. 

Basically needed in war—for which Ana- 
conda has supplied record amounts—copper 
and its alloys, bronze and brass, are also of 
prime importance to peacetime production. 
That’s why, in the years to come, copper, bronze 
and brass will serve you in countless ways, seen 
and unseen, in the myriad of better products 
that will be built. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Anaco pA ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
a CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
Golden Anniversary GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
1895-1945 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Lend More for Victory... Buy an Extra War Bond. 
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New automobile production. War 
Production Board officials said the produc- 
tion of 200,000 new passenger cars this 
year was probable, with an output of 
400,000 cars in the first quarter of 1946. 
This number of automobiles, however, 
scarcely will meet essential needs, and the 
average motorist must wait for a new car. 
To help keep old gars running, WPB is 
removing all restrictions on the manufac- 
ture of autemobile parts. 


Tires. The number of new tires available 
for rationing in May was increased from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. This is 500,000 
more than were released in April, but 
100,000 under the March quota. New 
methods of producing carbon black, hith- 
erto very scarce and necessary in tire mak- 
ing, have made possible an increased out- 
put of tires. 


Coal. The Solid Fuels Administration said 
that householders who are willing to ac- 
cept any size and kind of usable coal that 
is available could buy and store up to 30 
per cent of next winter’s fuel allotment 
before October 1. SFA predicted that next 
winter’s coal shortage would be “the worst 
yet experienced in this war.” 


Fuel oil. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced that fuel oil rations for 
summertime use in oil cooking stoves and 
hot water heaters could be obtained be- 
tween May 1 and September 30, even if 


coal or wood-burning stoves are available 


in the household. In previous seasons, the 
consumer could not obtain oil if such al- 
ternative heating equipment could be used. 


Rationing by mail. Consumers were 
urged by OPA to apply for ration coupons 
and certificates by mail, rather than by 
visits to local board offices. Easier and 
faster service will result, according to OPA. 
A survey showed that 10 applications sent 
by mail could be disposed of in the time 
spent attending to one personal caller. 


Cigarettes. Army purchases of cigarettes 
in May, June and July will be cut by an 
estimated 200,000,000 packages, according 
to the Quartermaster Corps. The an- 
nouncement was believed to indicate an 
increase in the supply of cigarettes avail- 
able for civilians. The Army cut was made 
possible by large stocks of cigarettes on 
hand in Europe and the deployment of 
troops from that theater of war. 


Matches. WPB took action to make more 
book matches available to the public. It 
ordered that at least two thirds of the 
matches made for civilians be of the type 
ordinarily given away with purchases of 
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cigarettes. About 2,000,000 additional 
books are to be manufactured. 


Shoes: Production of shoes apparently 
increased by more than 6,700,000 pairs in 
the first quarter of the year, WPB re- 
ported. Quantities of leather allocated for 
output in this quarter have been revised 
upward, indicating a continued increase. 


Farm machinery. Small producers of 
farm machinery were authorized by 
WPB to expand their output after July 1 
without limitation. Larger producers, with 
sales above $500,000 in 1941, may ask 
WPB to approve plans for higher output. 


Sugar shortage. Smaller supplies of 
commercially produced ice cream, pies, 
cakes and pastries were forecast as a re- 
sult of the sugar shortage. Indications were 
that the War Food Administration would 
reduce sugar quotas for such purposes in 
the next quarter. 


War contributions. The President’s 
War Relief Control Board announced that 
the American public contributed $108,- 
000,000 to foreign war relief agencies in 
1944. Cash contributions totaled $78,- 
616,162. Contributions of relief goods, such 
as clothing and other supplies, were valued 
at $29,865,254. Since 1942, the number of 
foreign relief agencies has been reduced 
from 300 to 87, and competition in the 
solicitation of funds has been virtually 
eliminated. 


Naval losses. The Navy revealed that 
ship losses up to May 14 totaled 307, in- 
cluding 249 sunk, 48 overdue and _ pre- 
sumed to be lost and 10 destroyed to pre- 
vent capture. By types of ships, the losses 
were: 1 battleship, 11 aircraft carriers, 6 
heavy cruisers, 3 light cruisers, 59 de- 
stroyers, 7 destroyer escorts, 43 submarines 
and 177 miscellaneous. 


Ordnance. The Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, observing its 133rd anniversary, said 
that by the end of 1945 it will have sup- 
plied to the Army and to the forces of Al- 
lied nations: more than 43,000,000,000 
rounds of rifle and machine-gun ammuni- 
tion; more than 1,000,000,000 artillery pro- 
jectiles; more than 17,000,000 rifles and 
pistols; nearly 3,000,000 machine guns; ap- 
proximately 600,000 artillery weapons, and 
3,500,000 vehicles, including 100,000 tanks. 


Censorship code. With Germany de- 
feated, the Office of Censorship made a 
broad revision of the code of voluntary 
censorship affecting newspapers, magazines 
and radio. Many restrictions on the pub- 


‘lication of news items were removed. 
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» ee and more to come 


With engines warmed up for the take- 
off, Boeing B-29 Superfortresses fill the 
long runway on Saipan . . . one behind 
another, as far as the eye can see. 
\cross the field, as on other fields in the 
Marianas, still more wait to wheel into 
line. Tomorrow you will read in your 
paper: “Industrial targets in Tokyo have 
been hit again by a force of over 300 
B-29 bombers.” 

It was less than a year ago that the 
first attack on Japan by the giant Super- 
forts thrilled the nation. Today their 
valiant crews are regular commuters on 
the more than 3000-mile round trip. In 
waves of sky-filling formations, they 


carry destruction to the enemy’s work- 
shops on a relentless schedule. 


Back of this achievement is another 
story—an epic of production. To design, 
build, test and manufacture in quantity 
an airplane that so far exceeded all pre- 
vious bombers in bomb-load, speed and 
range — and do it in time — was an un- 
precedented task. It called for pioneer 
work in engineering, tooling and plan- 
ning. New facilities and processes had 
to be started from scratch. Methods had 
to be devised for putting the vast manu- 
facturing program into effect, not only 
in Boeing’s own plants but in those of 
other aircraft companies, chosen by the 
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Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Air Technical Service Command of the 
Army Air Forces to help increase quan- 
tity production of the big planes. 

Impossible as the job looked, Boeing 
men were equal to it. Superfortresses 
are rolling off the production lines in 
steadily mounting numbers. In the 
hands of hard-hitting American airmen, 
they are vital weapons in the war against 
Japan, and there are more . . . many 
more to come. 


Tomorrow Boeing research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacture will be applied 
to peacetime aircraft for your use... your 
assurance that any such product “Built by 
Boeing” will be built to lead. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS e THE NEW STRATOCRUISER BOE Ir NG 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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EMPLOYEE EARNINGS UP. The average. 
General Electric employee earned $2,772 in 
1944, Employees ee shared $234,000 in 
Suggestion Awards. Top award was $2,000 
for an idea that speeded production of G-E 
gun control for the B-29 Superfortress. 











4735 WAR VETERANS HIRED. By the year’s 
end 4735 returned service men and women 
were working for General Electric and affili- 
ated companies. 2986 were former G-E em- 
ployees. By December 31, a total of 50,228 
employees of General Electric and affiliates 
ee § entered the armed services. 





FOR VICTORY—EUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 





JET PROPULSION. General Electric devel- 
oped the world’s most powerful engine for 
the world’s fastest plane—the G-E jet pro- 
pulsion engine for the Lockheed P-80 
‘Shooting Star.” It is over twice as power- 
ful as previous models, 
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PRODUCTION INCREASED. For the fourth 
successive year, General Electric turned out 
record quantities of war goods despite an 
average of 2 per cent fewer employees. G. E. 
produced over 8,000,000 horsepower of ship 
propulsion turbines for the Navy in 1944. 








234,732 STOCKHOLDERS. Stock ownership 
was divided among more stockholders than 
ever before. Dividends were $1.40 per share 
—same as 1943 and 1942, less than 1941 and 
1940. Net income was below 1940, while 
sales billed were 3!4¢ times greater. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS. G-E research and 
engineering played a part in such recent de- 
velopments as radar, silicones, jet propul- 
sion, rocket weapons, remote gun control for 
the B-29 ‘‘Superfortress,”” the A-26 ‘“‘In- 
vader,”’ and the P-61 ‘Black Widow.” 








VOLUME OF BUSINESS 1944 1943 CHANGE 
Orders received $1,609,600,000 $1,360,600,000 +18% 
Net sales billed $1,353,000,000 $1,288,400,000 + 5% 
NET INCOME AND DIVIDENDS 
Net income for the year $ 50,800,000 $ 44,900,000 +13% 
Per share $ 1.76 $ 1.56 +13% 
Dividends declared and paid $ 40,300,000 $ 40,300,000 — 
Per share $ 1.40 $ 1.40 — 
TAXES 
Total taxes $ 176,000,000 $ 163,000,000 + 8% 
STOCKHOLDERS 
Number on December 31 234,732 229,127 + 2% 
EMPLOYEES 
Average number on payroll 167,212 171,133 — 2% 
Total earnings of employees $ 464,000,000 $ 472,000,000 — 2% 
Average annual earnings $ 7 He os 7 $ 2,756 + 1% 
‘ Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-gtrl Orchestra, Sun. 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World Today news. 
Mon. through Fri: 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Mon. through Fri. 4:00 p.m. EWT, CB§, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 
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A surrender by Japan at any time in 1945 is improbable, but possible. 

Surrender, and war end, sometime in 1946 is highly probable. 

Last-ditch resistance, lasting two years, is possible, but not probable. 

That's the best outlook appraisal, now that the country is settling down 
to the job of winning the Pacific war, now that Japan is back in a corner. 








Informed view is that Japanese will crack short of a last-ditch fight. 

That's far from sure, but it is a widely held opinion of those competent 
to judge. It is based on the idea that Japanese leaders will want to save 
at least something from the wreck; that they will not insist on extermination. 

However, don't take seriously the reports of peace feelers to daie. 

Informal suggestions through China offer to give up a fleet that already 
is wrecked and an air force that is about destroyed. In return Japan wants 
to keep Manchuria and Korea and to keep war industries. 

Nobody here is interested in that kind of deal. 

Bombing in months ahead, destruction of one city after another, plus a 
tighter and tighter sea blockade, could bring Japan into a mood of surrender 
even before the vast invasion effort, now planned, has to be executed. 

Japan's ideas of peace terms can alter quickly as bombers do their work. 














Actually, there's more official worry about peace than about war just now. 
There is more real concern over relations with allies than over war problems. 

Unless there can be a firm meeting of minds between U. S.-Britain-Russia: 

Peace settlements may be imposed in Europe by individual nations, not made 
in a conference. Britain's Churchill already has hinted of that prospect. 

A world league may mean no more after World War II than after World War I. 

Blocs of nations, aligned around one of the two or three big world powers, 
then would grow up, would complicate the problem of postwar security; would 
make difficult any world-wide co-operation politically or economically. 

That isn't an academic possibility. It is a growing probability. 











A Truman-Stalin-Churchill conference might clear the air, might bring an 
agreement on issues that are causing the Allies to draw apart. 
Experience suggests otherwise, however. Experience of two meetings of the 
Big Three shows that apparent agreement quickly becomes disagreement; that 
what one of the Big Three thought was a firm deal actually was not a deal. 
Russian leaders appear not to think in the same terms as the leaders of 
U. S. and Britain. There seems not to be a real meeting of minds on issues. 





Points to keep in mind, as present trends work themselves out, are..... 

1. Russia is determined, as matters stand, to orient Europe, east of the 
Elbe River in Germany, to Moscow; is determined to force that part of Europe to 
accept Russian political leadership, to look to Russia for economic direction, 
Russia is organizing a new empire of 150,000,000 people, immense resources. 


(over) 
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2. British political and economic interests are affected at many points by 
Russia's moves; are affected by prospective loss of markets in Eastern Europe, 
by apparent division of Europe into two parts, one of them under the airtight 
control of Moscow. The British position tends to be weakened. 

3. U. S. is backing up the British viewpoint; is insisting that there be 
a return to free and independent governments in Europe, that there be a return 
to relative freedom in trade relationships, that there be formal peace settle- 
ments in which issues are worked out on a give-and-také, not a dictated, basis. 

U. S. hopes to influence Russia by a promise of postwar aid, by holding 
out the prospect of large loans to help Russia finance purchase here of vitally 
needed industrial equipment. Stalin will need to choose between the advan- 
tages of possible $6,000,000,000 in loans from U. S. along with friendly aid 
of U. S.-Britain in guiding European policies and the advantages of full Russian 
control over Eastern Europe without loans and without friendly aid of others. 

Russian moves to date suggest that Stalin may prefer to go it alone. 

We tell you more of this whole story on pages 13 and 15. 











As one result of the lack of agreement among the major Allies..... 

Lend-Lease definitely is not to be used on a large scale to rebuild the 
countries of Europe, or to meet Russia's poStwar needs. Congress is insisting 
on that; is watching closely to see that the Lend-Lease idea is not stretched. 

Currency-stabilization plans are being revised to make sure that machinery 
for stabilization is not utilized as a means for providing foreign purchasers 
a big drawing account of U. S. dollars to be used in paying for goods. 

Export-Import Bank operations are being projected on a more modest basis; 
are not to be carried out on the vast scale earlier contemplated. 

In a word, there is a new note of caution in Government plans for postwar 
world trade, a tendency to be careful that U. S. does not get maneuvered into 
a position where it will supply the world on what might become a charity basis. 

There still is expectation of big postwar export trade. There still is 
much interest in working out machinery for world co-operation in politics, in 
trade, in finance. Yet, there also is more wariness of pitfalls. 











At home, in the one-war situation..... 

Meat, butter, sugar Shortages are really to be acute during the Summer. 

Cotton goods will continue to be very short all through 1945. 

Leather shoes for men are to be scarce at least until next year. | 

Woolen ‘goods, suits, overcoats, will not be as searce as seemed probable. 

It is in those fields that the one-war scarcities will center. They will 
be serious enough to make people aware that there still is a war going on. 

Gasoline rations for A-card holders will be increased a gallon a week 
within the next few weeks, maybe by July 1. B-card holders may get some more. 

Tires will grow much more plentiful during the second half of the year. 

New cars will appear by October or November, but it will be late in 1946 
before the average individual can buy a car without a ration priority. 

Household equipment of most kinds will be on the market late in 1945. 

Home building will be getting under way on sSizable scale by spring, 1946. 























Army-Navy still are buying nearly everything in sight; still are taking 
goods on a two-war scale. Requirements are fixed at a very high level. 

That situation is to change sometime in second half, 1945. Inventories 
are piling up at a rate that will force a later re-examination of needs. When 
that time comes, civilian industry will spurt ahead and shortages will tend 
to fade much more quickly than now seems probable. 

JU. S. is getting set to win the Japanese war singlehanded, if need be. 








see also pages 19, 22, 46. 
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“I’m your Dodge service mechanic. It’s my 
job to keep Dodge trucks on the job—‘hi- 
balling’ war equipment—hauling coal, milk, 
petroleum and other essentials! 


“It’s my job, too, to keep Dodge and Plymouth 
passenger cars on the job... carrying millions 
of essential war workers to their jobs. 


“T’m busy, sure. But if YOU need car or truck 
service to help do your war job better... I'll 
take care of you somehow. 


“Get in touch with my boss—your Dodge 


dealer! He has a stock of factory-engineered 

parts, and a crew of mechanics like me who 

really are anxious to help you!’”’ 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
* * * 


NEW TRUCKS AVAILABLE—Dodge is now building new 
1% and 2-ton trucks, in limited quantities, for essential use. 
We suggest that you see your dependable Dodge dealer for the 
right Dodge Job-Rated truck to fit your job—save you money! 


DODGE#““TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 





TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


AMERICA'S AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE MECHANICS ARE HELPING MIGHTILY TO WIN THE WAR! 
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Grease 
doesn’t penetrate | 


Maybe you hadn’t realized there is a 
paper like this. It’s Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. Here are the surprising 
facts. Patapar has such great wet- 
strength it can be soaked in water for 
days—boiled vigorously—and remain 
intact and strong. This same paper has | 
the power to resist penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. 





Patapar has solved - 
thousands of problems 


Its unusual qualities have made Patapar 
the outstanding packaging material for 
hard-to-protect products like butter, 
meats, fish, cheese, shortening. It is used 
for milk can gaskets, bottle hoods, liners 
for motor oil containers, rubber mold 
liners, substitute for Holland cloth or 
oiled silk—and for a thousand and one 
other purposes. 


Right now most of the Patapar produced 
is required for war purposes. But a lim- 
ited amount is available for essential 
civilian needs. And if you’re looking 
ahead, this is a good time to investigate 
and see how Patapar 
might be helpful in your 
business. When writing 
please give us as much 
information as_ possible 
about the application 
you have in mind, so we 
can suggest the type of 
Patapar most appropri- 
ate for your use. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapor Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper;Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





_____ News -lines 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN act with more freedom in 
manufacturing, selling and using certain 
civilian items that heretofore were re- 
stricted or prohibited by Government con- 
trols. In revoking a number of additional 
limitation and conservation orders, the 
War Production Board emphasizes that 
production of many of these civilian arti- 
cles still is controlled by other orders and 
regulations. Items involved in recent re- 
vocations of WPB orders include: 

Civilian aircraft; electric motors 
and generators; streetcars and busses; 
alarm clocks; electric and nonelectric 
office machines; photographic equip- 
ment and accessories; food processing 
machinery; elevators and escalators; 
golf clubs; automatic amusement and 
gaming machines and juke boxes; 
plumbing and heating tanks; house 
trailers; jacks; printing trades machin- 
ery; electric sump pumps and cellar 
drainers; commercial dishwashing ma- 
chines; galvanized ware; resistance 
welding equipment; paper mill ma- 
chinery; iron and steel used in mak- 
ing civilian items, and copper and 
zinc used for printing plates. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use stainless steel in 
making less essential civilian items. In re- 
voking its order prohibiting use of steel 
and iron in making such items, WPB in- 
corporates its previous controls over stain- 
less steel into other regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sstart civilian production 
without getting prior approval from the 
War Manpower Commission if the num- 
ber of workers in your plant will not ex- 
ceed 100. Heretofore, WPB refused to 
allocate materials to plants without such 
approval of WMC, The WMC hiring reg- 
ulations in your area, however, still must 
be observed. 

* * * 

YOU CAN resume private trade with 
businessmen in Belgium. The Treasury 
lifts its restrictions on such trade. Dollar 
balances acquired by Belgian banks since 
Feb, 2, 1945, can be used in making pay- 
ments on behalf of Belgian purchasers. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT refuse to pay an em- 


ploye for time spent in negotiating a new 
union contract if negotiations are carried 


and administrative decisions: 


on during regular working hours. WPB or. 
ders one company to continue this practice 
of paying its union employes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct for charitable 
contributions, in figuring your company’s 
tax liabilities, more than 5 per cent of the 
net income that remains if the company’s 
contracts have been renegotiated. The In. 
ternal Revenue Bureau rules that deduce. 
tions for contributions, in computing in- 
come and excess-profits taxes in such 
cases, must be based upon the income de- 
termined by renegotiation, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT order as much steel 
sheets and strip as heretofore for distribu- 
tion through your warehouse. WPB puts 
a ceiling on the quantity that may be 
sold through warehouses, because of the 
continuing heavy demand for war uses. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as a veteran of World War 
II, probably get preference from the Office 
of Defense Transportation in obtaining 
a certificate to operate a commercial mo- 
tor vehicle, such as a truck or taxicab, 
You can apply to a field office of ODT. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export any commodity 
with the knowledge that it would be 
shipped outside the country to which it 
is assigned. The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration amends its licensing regulations 
to prohibit shipment overseas of commod- 
ities for re-export. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes deduct, as an 
income tax business expense, the cost of 
drilling a nonproductive oil well. The case 
in which a circuit court of appeals treated 
such cost as a capital expense, and not 
deductible as a business expense, is lim- 
ited to: the situation where the holder 
of a lease was required to make a well 
to keep the lease. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get priority assistance in 
buying cotton piece goods if you are a 
merchant or wholesaler serving small 
towns and rural areas. WPB offers this 
aid to those who buy directly from mills 
and converters, in order to channel more 
textile goods into areas of small population. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Untrep States 
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‘News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SEAGE:NG ICEBREAKER packs a 10,000 hp punch 


Up in the frozen North Atlantic, 
one of the U.S. Coast Guard’s new 
icebreakers made headline news-— 
by capturing a German armed 
trawler and helping to knock out 
a Nazi weather station. 

But even bigger news to marine 
engineers is the power packed into 
this 269-foot ship. Her total pro- 
pulsion power aggregates 10,000 
shaft horsepower, developed by six 
Diesel engines and six electric gen- 
erators extending practically the 
full length of the hull. Through 
a unique arrangement of the 
1375 kw Westinghouse generators 
—connected in parallel on a 
common bus — unusually high 
voltage can be used, effecting great 
savings in generator size and weight. 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


The parallel arrangement, worked 
out by Westinghouse engineers, 
also provides maximum operating 
flexibility. For ordinary operation, 
two generators amidship and two 
aft drive the ship’s propulsion 
motors. When full power is re- 
quired, the output of all six gen- 
erators can be applied. For heavy- 
duty icebreaking, a bow propeller 
is also used, drawing its power from 
the two forward generator sets. 

This and other electrical improve- 
ments developed for these seagoing 
icebreakers are ‘“‘firsts” in the field 
of Marine engineering. This proved 
ability to solve new power problems 
is available to your industry. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


j-91303 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC, 


* WESTINGHOUSE 


ENGINEERING 





HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of 
existing equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems . . « let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconversion 
to postwar needs. 


PBeRVICE FOR END UST RY @ 
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A BETTER ROTOR 


A BETTER MOTOR 











ONLY A FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
MOTOR HAS THE EXCLUSIVE 


ROTOR 
Centrifugally Cast in One Piece 
and of Copper 








It took years to develop the Fairbanks- 
Morse centrifugally-cast, one-piece cop- 
per rotor. But it’s worth it. Reduced 
operating costs and longer, more depend- 
able service are the results. 


But those aren’t the only advantages 
you get in a Fairbanks-Morse Motor. 
There’s a long list of other features that 
all add up to better service for you. Note 
the list below. That’s why we call it to- 
morrow’s motor today. 


Cheek List of Plus Features 


Protected Frame — Dripping liquids and falling 
particles excluded in any mounting position. 


BUY MORE 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors + Pumps « Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 


Symmetrical Design— Reversible frame pro- 
vides for locating conduit box on either side. Bearing 
arms can be mounted in any one of four positions 
90° apart. 

Crossflow Ventilation— Another exclusive fea- 
ture in frames 224 to 365 inclusive. Air moves in both 
directions, providing a motor of uniform tempera- 
ture. No hot spots. 

Recessed Conduit Box—An innovation for neat 
installations. Choice of conventional box or frame 
recess with cover flush with frame. 

Balanced Characteristies — Motor rated 40°C 
with high efficiency and power factor and excellent 
starting and accelerating torques. 

Ball Bearings — Sealed in and protected. 

Write for information, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair« 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


WAR BONDS 


A name worth 
remembering 
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THREAT TO “BIG THREE’ UNITY: 
RUSSIA’S PURSUIT OF LONE ROLE 


British-Soviet Rivalry for Economic Domination of Eastern Europe 


Hope for new conference 
to reach understanding 
on the Yalta agreements 


President Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill are trying again to find a basis 
for working in co-operation with Marshal 
Stalin. Their effort is taking two forms. 
One is to seek a new meeting of the Big 
Three to try to get agreement on how Eu- 
rope should be run. The other is to try to 
find, with Russia’s support, a formula for 
a world organization ‘that can function 
effectively. 

Right now, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill know little more about Mr. 
Stalin’s real intentions than does the ordi- 
nary man in the street. They do not know 
whether the Russians want to talk further 
with the United States and Great Britain 
about specific peace settlements. They 
lack information about details of develop- 
ments in Russia’s part of Germany, in Po- 
land, in Austria, Rumania, Hungary, Yu- 
goslavia, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. A 
blackout on information extends from the 
Elbe River in Germany eastward. Both 
the U.S. President and the British Prime 
Minister express “hope” that Russia’s 
Premier will agree to meet and talk about 
these and other things. 

At the same time, this country and 
Great Britain want to learn how far Rus- 
sia will go in permitting a world organiza- 
tion to function. Marshal Stalin insists 
that bilateral alliances made by him with 
individual nations shall, at least tempo- 
rarily, take precedence over commitments 
to a world league. He now is asked to give 
Russia’s consent to formation of other re- 
gional alliances within the framework of 
the proposed league which would be di- 
rected against any aggressor, not alone 
against Germany. Details of that story 
are given to you on page 15. 

What the world is witnessing is the start 
of a giant chess game, the outcome of 
which will determine the shape and char- 
acter of postwar Europe. In that game, 
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British and Russian interests are involved 
most directly, but it appears that the 
United States is lining up definitely on 
the British side. It also appears that Rus- 
sia’s Stalin is deeply suspicious of British- 
U.S. intentions and is out to get what he 
can while the getting in Europe is good. 


The mystery of Europe lies in these 
fields of fast-moving events: 

Political changes are being made in 
Eastern Europe without compliance with 
what Britain and U.S. had thought was a 
promise of prior consultation. In Poland, 
a Government set up by Russia is ebecom- 
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ing entrenched in power. Some Polish 
leaders favored by Britain for inclusion in 
that Government have been arrested by 
Russia. What seemed at Yalta in February 
to be a meeting of minds between Churchill 
and Stalin and Roosevelt, on how the 
Polish Government should be broadened, 
obviously was not a meeting of minds. 

In Rumania, too, a Government has 
been set up by Russia without what Brit- 
ain and U.S. thought would be consulta- 
tion. A a for such consultation still 
is unanswered. Russia likewise has set up 
a Government in Austria without agreeing 
first with U.S. and Britain. The British 
and Americans at Yalta thought 


claiming that city and territory to the 
east for Poland. 

Marshal Tito, in Yugoslavia, moved his 
forces into Trieste, apparently in an effort 
to take that city and the Istrian Peninsula 
from Italy. His move has been contested. 
Russia is said to be preparing to demand 
from Turkey virtual control over the Dar- 
danelles, connecting the Black Sea with 
the Aegean Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Russian parachute troops dropped on and 


occupied the Danish island of Bornholm, 


located strategically in the Baltic. 
There still is no hard-and-fast 
ment on exact outline of the zones in Ger- 


agree- 


stroyed by bombing, is being moved into 
Russia. 

All of this adds up to an apparent con- 
flict of viewpoint between the major Allies 
that has a large element of mystery 
about it. 

The mystery of Eastern Europe, how- 
ever, may not be so deep as it appears to 
be on the surface. It can rest upon a fun- 
damental difference of viewpoint between 
Britain and Russia on how Europe should 
be organized after the war. The British, 
with close financial and trade ties with the 
Continent, desire to revive a Europe in 
which these trade ties can be re-estab- 
lished and in which capitalism can 





that the language of the agreement 
entered into there with the Russians 
entitled them to a share in joint ac- 
tion in all parts of Europe, outside 
Russia, liberated from Germany. 
The language of that agreement, 
however, is obscure at some points 
and Marshal Stalin interprets its 
meaning differently than do Ameri- 
can and British officials. 

That is not all, however. Giant 
purges are pictured as under way in 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and 
Poland. Large numbers of men are 
reported to be rounded up and or- 
ganized into labor forces for ship- 
ment to Russia. Some political lead- 
ers are reported to have been liqui- 
dated, but information on that point 
is scant. The concentration camps 
that had been filled by persons re- 
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function on a relatively free basis. 
The part of Europe east of the Elbe 
River, now under Russian control, 
contains about 150,000,000 persons 
and an important proportion of the 
raw material resources of the Con- 
tinent. It had been oriented west- 
ward toward Germany and Britain 
and France. The British want, if 
possible, to restore that orientation, 
but with Germany in a less promi- 
nent role. The United States is 
backing the British viewpoint. 
Russia’s idea about the orienta- 
tion of Europe, both politically and 
economically, is proving to be dif- 
ferent from that of the British. The 
Russians reveal an intent to force 
Europe from the Elbe River east- 
ward to shift its economic and po- 
litical ties from the West toward 
the East. Whoever stands in the 








garded as unfriendly to Germany 
now are reported to be in process of 


repopulation with persons regarded as un- ~ 


friendly to Russia or to the new regimes. 
The British and American governments are 
getting many such reports, but are unable 
to check on them. American and British 
observers in Eastern Europe are denied 
the right to move about freely. Newspaper- 
men are refused access to Russian-occupied 
areas, except on a conducted-tour basis. 

All of this is contrary to what U.S.- 
British officials thought had been agreed 
upon at Yalta. 

Boundary changes represent another 
field of growing difficulty. These changes 
presumably were to wait upon later meet- 
ings of the Big Three. Yalta, it was 
agreed that Russia would be given a slice 
of prewar Poland. That, however, was to 
be the extent of territorial changes until 
there could be a start of confer- 
ences. It now turns out that Czechoslo- 
vakia is agreeing that Russia shall absorb 
Ruthenia, which had been pari of Czecho- 
slovakia. Russia gave back to Rumania a 
piece of Transylvania, taking it from Hun- 
gary. The new Government of Poland, 
with Russian support, is reported to have 
moved into Frankfort-on-Oder, which is 
little more than 40 miles from Berlin, 
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peace 


equipment from the oil fields, 


—Berryman in Wellinaton Star 


many to be occupied by Russia, Britain 
and the United States, although those out- 
lines presumably had been fixed at Yalta. 
Russia is not party to the agreement on 
co-ordinating transport facilities in Eu- 
rope, and there is a virtual blockade im- 
posed by Russia to the east of the line of 
the area she occupies in Germany. Transit 
from the British and U.S. sectors is strict- 
ly controlled. The point, as high British 
and U.S. officials see it, is not so much 
that these and other moves by Russia in- 
volve settlements that are unjustified, ¢ 
acts that cannot be explained, but that 
they are made without prior consultation. 
Economic changes also are being set 
under way by Russia, acting unilaterally. 
In the areas that come under Russian 
military domination, big estates are being 
broken up and distributed to the peas- 
ants. There are reports that machinery 
and rolling stock and other industrial and 
transport equipment are being moved out 
of some areas before there even has been 
a meeting of the commission on repara- 
tions. There are large British and Ameri- 
can investments in the oil fields of Ru- 
mania. It is reported that much 
not de- 


now 


way of this fundamental shift, on 
the basis of experience to date, probably 
will be in trouble. 

By reorganizing Eastern Europe to 
make that area dependent upon Russia for 
its livelihood and political guidance, the 
Russians would expéct to be assured of 
the military aid of this area—with a pop- 
ulation greater than that of the U.S.—in 
event of future trouble. The Russians, 
likewise, gain important industrial bases 
in Czechoslovakia and Silesia as well as 
in areas of Poland. 

The Big Three can meet again and talk 
over the problems of peace. There still 
may be what would amount to a series of 
limited peace conferences in which Mar- 
shal Stalin will take part along with Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Church- 
ill. The growing official view, however, is 
that the Russians will not give up their 
major objective of reorganizing Eastern 
Europe in a way to tie that area closely to 
Russia. The big unanswered question then 
will be whether Western Europe can be or- 
ganized on a basis that will orient it 
toward England and the United States or 
whether it, too, will tend to look Eastward. 

That’s pretty much the story as it now 
is shaping up. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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REGIONAL BLOCS AS PEACE AID 


Freedom for Defense Action Regardless of Veto in World Council 


Trend toward groupings 
of nations around the 
members of the ‘Big Three’ 


A series of regional blocs of nations, 
rather than a single over-all world organ- 
ization, may emerge as the principal en- 
forcers of peace in the postwar world. 

This trend toward bloc arrangements is 
led by the U.S. and nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. It grows out of the fact that 
the world security organization being cre- 
ated at San Francisco is to be dominated 
by five big powers—U.S., Russia, Britain, 
France, China—each one of which has the 
power to veto action by the world organi- 
zation to discipline an aggressor. 

To overcome that handicap, the United 
States proposes that regional groups of 
nations, such as the Pan-American group, 
be given power to act independently of 
the world Security Council in self-defense 
if there is a threat of aggression against 
any nation in the group, or bloc. That 
proposal, although not yet accepted by 
Russia, is expected to be written into the 
constitution of the new world league. 

What that means, in simple terms: 

A top Security Council still will head 
the world organization, with each of the 
Big Five having a veto power over use of 
force to check threatened aggression. If the 
Security Council proves ineffective, due to 
use of this veto power by one of the Big 
Five, then regional blocs could assume the 


. primary role of using force to keep the peace 


in their respective areas. The way is now 
opened to formalize not only a Pan-Amer- 
ican bloc and an Arab bloc, which exist, but 
also a Western European bloc, and confed- 
erations of nations sponsored by Russia in 
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Eastern Europe and the Balkans. A Yugo- 
slavian confederation, taking in Bulgaria, 
Albania and Macedonia, is being planned. 
Another might include Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Austria. Similarly, a 
regional bloc may be formed in the South- 
west Pacific, including Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Netherlands Indies. Later, 
there may be some regional groupings in 
Asia. The British Commonwealth, while 
geographically scattered, also may claim 
the privilege of acting as a special bloc to 
put down aggression. 

Under the bloc arrangement: 

The United States will get freedom 
of choice whether to act through the 
world Security Council, with its Big Five 
control, or through the Pan-American 
group in case trouble threatens this Hem- 
isphere. If relations with Britain or Russia 
are most important, this country can sup- 
port action through the Security Council. 
If relations with Latin America are most 
important, this country can veto action by 
the Security Council and support action 
through the Pan-American agency. 

Latin-American nations, which now 
fear that Russia or Britain could use the 
veto power to prevent Western Hemisphere 
countries from acting in concert to protect 
their interests, are reassured. under the 
new formula, this Hemisphere can act in- 
dependently to protect itself. 

Russia will have a freer hand than she 
otherwise would have in Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe. Her alliances with 
France, Britain, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia in present form are specifically 
aimed to prevent renewal of aggression by 
Germany and her allies. The new regional 
formula will permit alliances much broader 
in scope. There can be the appearance of 


voluntary groupings, but Russia’s power 
inevitably will be decisive, just as U.S. 
power is decisive in this hemisphere. 

Britain gets the chance to organize a 
bloc of nations in Western Europe. 

All of this seems to dim the chances of 
a common U.S.-British-Russian approach 
to solution of problems in Eastern Eu- 
rope, as envisaged at Yalta. But fear that 
Russia might use Security Council ma- 
chinery to protect her in aggressive action 
toward countries outside her Eastern Eu- 
ropean sphere will be removed. Under the 
original Dumbarton Oaks plan, Russia 
could have intervened in Western Europe 
and the Middle East and then used her 
veto power to prevent action against her 
by the Security Council. If Western Euro- 
pean countries or Arab states are organ- 
ized into a regional agency, they can act 
legally in such circumstances for self-pro- 
tection. A boundary thus can be drawn 
around the area of Russian expansion. 

Next comes the problem of obtaining 
agreement on the relation to the world se- 
curity organization of areas placed under 
trusteeship. Russia insists that she have 
a voice in disposal of the islands in the 
Pacific that U.S. wants. U.S. may counter 
by insisting on a voice in the future of the 
Dardanelles, the Skagerrak, the Kiel Canal 
and other strategic points that may be 
in Russia’s sphere. The formula now being 
worked out would leave final decision 
concerning trusteeships to settlement after 
the peace conference. If U.S., for example, 
is awarded the Pacific islands she wants, 
she then could decide whether to place the 
islands under trusteeship, as part of the 
Security Council program for a world-wide 
chain of strategic bases, or whether some 
more limited treatment would be given. 


—Harris & Ewing 
U. §. DELEGATES AT SAN FRANCISCO: GILDERSLEEVE, BLOOM, CONNALLY, STETTINIUS, VANDENBERG, EATON, STASSEN 
- « « in effect—a regional bloc could outveto a veto 
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Shifting Lend-Lease Aid: 
Deep Cuts for Europe 


Continuance of Help to Soviet on Day-to-Day Basis; 
Probability France, Belgium and Holland Will Pay 


Intentions to send China 
all that limited road, air 
and port facilities permit 


The Lend-Lease program, which has 
cost $39,000,000,000 to date, is due for 
swift and deep cuts now that the European 
war is ended. Cuts now scheduled may be 
even deeper as a result of growing oppo- 
sition in Congress, but shipments to 
Europe and Russia are unlikely to be cut 
off completely. 

On the basis of decisions now made, the 
Lend-Lease outlook is this: 

Total aid amounting to $9,000,000,000 
is to be extended over the next 12 months 
if Japan continues the war, compared with 
$15,000,000,000 in Lend-Lease deliveries 
in the peak year of 1944. That is 40 per 
cent less. roughly comparable to reduc- 
tions now scheduled in over-all war ex- 
penses. 

The type and destination of Lend-Lease 





—U. 8S. Army Signal] Corps 
LEND-LEASE FOR THE CHINESE 
... all that could be squeezed through a bottleneck 
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shipments also are scheduled to shift. 
Lend-Lease shipment of food, for example, 
is likely to be cut more than 40 per cent 
because of world scarcity and the re- 
quirements of countries not now entitled 
to Lend-Lease, such as Norway, Italy and 
Greece. Food shipments to these areas will 
be provided through other sources, but 
will eat into Lend-Lease supplies. 
Shipments to Russia and Great Britain 
are to decline, while shipments to China 
and the Far East are likely to increase as 
the tempo of war in the Pacific rises. 
Russia is to continue to receive un- 
known amounts of Lend-Lease goods. The 
Administration has placed Russian aid on 
a day-to-day basis, whereby military needs 
are to be checked periodically. The former 
program of scheduling requirements a year 
in advance is to be scrapped, now that 
Soviet armies have stopped fighting. 
Shipments also are to be confined to im- 
mediate military needs, such as weapons, 
ammunition, food and clothing. Deliveries 
of raw materials to Soviet war 
factories are expected to be 
very limited. In the year 
ahead, Russia is unlikely to 
receive more than $2,000,000,- 
000 through Lend-Lease, com- 
pared with $3,500,000,000 de- 
livered last year and more 
than $9,000,000,000 sent dur- 
ing the European war. 
Continued deliveries to the 
Soviet are justified by the 
Lend-Lease Administration on 
the ground that Russian sol- 
diers are pinning down more 
than 500,000 crack Japanese 
troops on the Manchurian 
border, and are protecting 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
which could be used to supply 
troops on the Asiatic main- 
land. Both of these activities 
are considered necessary to 
the defense of this country as 
well as the defense of Russia. 
The British Empire is to 
accept a cut of at least 46 per 
cent, from $10,700,000,000 in 
1944 to $5,700,000,000 in the 
next 12 months. To date, 
Britain has received $27,500,- 
000,000 of the total Lend- 
Lease program. 


Food shipments to Britain are sched- 
uled for a 21 per cent reduction from the 
$1,400,000,000 worth of food shipped last 
year. Now a sharper cut is to be made in 
view of the world supply situation. Mu- 
nitions for the Empire are to drop from 
$5,544,000,000 in 1944 to $2,254,000,000 
in the next 12 months; gasoline and oil 
from $800,000,000 to $370,000,000, and 
military’ and industrial equipment and 
raw materials from $1,816,000,000 to 
$1,264,000,000. Britain also is to get a 
third less shipping and other services. 

Future Lend-Lease aid to Britain is de- 
signed to keep Empire armies in the field 
against Japan and the British fleet in the 
Pacific. At the same time, the program is 
fashioned so that British industries can 
undertake a measure of reconversion. 

China is to get all the Lend-Lease goods 
that can be squeezed through the trans- 
portation bottleneck. Large shipments 
await the clearing of one or more Chinese 
ports that can receive U.S. or British ves- 
sels. Meanwhile, the Burma Road, the 
pipe line just completed from Calcutta 
through Burma and the air route over the 
Himalayas are to be used to the limit to 
add to the striking power of the Chinese. 

Lend-Lease aid to China and India in 
the past has been only a small fraction of 
the total program—slightly more than 
$2,000,000,000. This figure is likely to be 
exceeded in the next 12 months. 

France also is likely to get more aid in 
the next year than the $50,000,000 the 
French have received to date. The French 
agreement negotiated last February called 
for $2,500,000,000 worth of supplies and 
equipment, but most of this is likely to be 
paid for. Strictly Lend-Lease deliveries are 
to be confined to supplies for U.S. occupa- 
tion troops in Europe and to munitions 
for whatever French forces are sent to Asia. 

Belgium and Netherlands together 
are down for $567,200,000 worth of Lend- 
Lease under an agreement negotiated in 
April. These agreements, like the French, 
provided for repayments in the event that 
war ended in Europe. Shipments to these 
countries probably are to be offset by re- 
verse Lend-Lease. Belgium agrees to de- 
liver to us rubber, tin and copper, and the 
Dutch agree to supply oil and rubber. 

Latin America, which has received 
$300,000,000 to date, is unlikely to get 
more than token amounts in the year 
ahead. Lend-Lease to this area will be con- 
fined to supplies needed to maintain air 
and naval bases on the South Atlantic and 
South Pacific coasts. 

These scheduled reductions in Lend- 
Lease are being criticized in Congress as 
not being deep enough, but the fact re- 
mains that the program is the only device 
now at hand that can be used to wind up 
the war in Europe and continue to keep 
Allies supplied in the Pacific. 
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Theres one thing hes sure about... 





Even in this fast-moving, quick-changing world of 
today—there is one thing the average Cadillac 
owner is certain about. He is certain he wants his 
next car to be a Cadillac. 


Three million motor car owners were recéntly 
queried as to what car they expect to purchase 
next. They were carefully apportioned among the 
seventeen leading well-known makes—to give an 
accurate picture of how satisfied people are with 
their present cars. 


Those who drive Cadillaés showed the greatest 
owner loyalty in the entire automotive industry. 


Every Sunday Afternoon... 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Wiens 
—_— 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Percentage-wise, more of them said they would 
“repeat” on their present cars than any other group 
of owners questioned. 


This would be significant at any time; but it is 
especially so today. Even the latest cars purchased 
before the war are now in their fourth year of 
service. Cars are being tried as they have never 
been tried before. Their full character and capa- 
bilities are now being revealed to their owners. 

We are proud that Cadillac owners are so well 


satisfied with their cars. It is convincing proof of 
the value of Cadillac craftsmanship. 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE 























©1945 The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker trucks “take to the air” 
in the service of the Red Army 


HE illustration above was 

made from a photograph sent 
to Studebaker with the compli- 
ments of the General Automotive 
Division of the Red Army. 

It shows how fully loaded Stude- 
baker trucks are swung across 
unbridged ravines and streams. 

A substantial portion of the 214- 
ton 6x6 trucks shipped to Russia 
from the United States have been 
Studebakers. These Studebakers 
comprise approximately 40% of 
the hundreds of thousands of 


American trucks made avail- ne 4 


able to Marshal Stalin’s fight- —_ & 
ing men under lend-lease. 


In recognition of this important 
help, Red Army authorities pre- 
sented Studebaker with an album 
of photographs of the -trucks in 
action—‘“‘as a token of apprecia- 
tion of the excellent quality of 
your military-type truck.” 
Supplementing its huge produc- 
tion of heavy-duty military trucks, 
Studebaker has already built over 
60,000 Cyclone engines for the 
famous Boeing Flying Fortress. 
And now an amazing new ve- 
hicle, the versatile Studebaker 
Weasel, is reaching our 
far-flung fighting fronts in 


Awarded ToAll. .« . oe 
Studebaker Plants impressive quantities. 





Your War Bonds help 


America’s fighters 


Pictured is a convoy of Studebaker Weasels 
rolling inland from a landing beach. Re- 
member, wherever they are—on land, at 
sea, or in the air—our valiant fighting forces 
need the help that your War Bonds give. 
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CHANGE-OVER FROM WAR WORK: 
WHERE TRANSITION WILL HURT 


Far West as Chief Trouble Spot in Finding Jobs for Displaced Labor 


Sharp cutbacks ahead 
in shipbuilding, airplane 
and munition programs 


American industry faces the loss of al- 
most $19,000,000,000 worth of war busi- 
ness. That is the over-all adjustment that 
will have to be made by the first of next 
year if the Japanese war still is going on. 

Orders for war goods from the begin- 
ning of the war to March 1, 1945, aggre- 
gated $180,500,000,000. On April 1, 1945, 
industry had $62,000,000,000 worth of 
orders to fill. By Jan. 1, 1946, this back- 
log is to drop to $43,200,000,000. Translat- 
ed into terms of output and employment, 
these cutbacks mean loss of jobs for thou- 
sands of workers, shutdowns in some 
plants, shifts to peacetime work in others. 

The drop in war business promises to 
be spread rather evenly over the nation 
in the months ahead. The Pictogram on 
pages 20 and 21 gives a State-by-State 
outlook for war contracts. Particular in- 
dustrial areas, however, will be affected 
differently. The Pacific Coast, for example, 
has little civilian industry to take up the 
slack, whereas Detroit welcomes cutbacks 
so that civilian output can be resumed. 
These major adjustments are to be expected: 

Merchant shipbuilding will be almost 
at an end by January 1. Unfilled orders 
for ships of all types amounted to $13,- 
000,000,000 last April 1. By next January 
1, ship orders still on the books will be 
down to $8,000,000,000 and falling fast. 
This part of the war program is to be cut 
most deeply, spelling depression for areas 
now concentrating on merchant ships. 

Aircraft orders, amounting to $25,- 
000,000,000 on April 1, will be down to 
$18,000,000,000 by the first of next year. 
Cutbacks in this field will be spotty. De- 
mand for Superfortresses—B-29 and B-34 
types—will increase, but orders for heavy 
bombers—B-17s and B-24s—-medium and 
light bombers and trainer planes will be 
cut drastically. Fighter planes and patrol 
planes will continue to be produced in 
great numbers. 

Ordnance cutbacks, scheduled to drop 
from $13,000,000,000 to %9,300,000,000, 
will center in heavy artillery, small arms, 
trucks and tanks, Output of machine guns, 
self-propelled artillery, landing craft and 
ammunition will increase. 


MAY 25, 1945 


Other military orders—ranging from 
shoes and clothing to synthetic rubber and 
armor plate—promise to drop from $11,- 
000,000,000 in April to $8,000,000,000 next 
January. Cutbacks will be heavy for armor 
plate, but orders will increase for cotton 
clothing, combat boots, mosquito nets. 

That gives a general picture of the out- 
look for war business. To examine this 
prospect more closely, by industrial areas: 





A WEST COAST SHIPYARD 


war output to date. Shipbuilding cutbacks 
will be felt in the New York City, Phila- 
delphia-Camden, Pittsburgh and Newark- 
Jersey City areas. Aircraft orders in 
Buffalo, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Trenton, Newark, and Jersey City prob- 
ably will be moderate. Up-State New 
York, the New York City area, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh also fill a wide range 
of miscellaneous contracts, ranging from 


as ee 





—U.S. Maritime Commission | 


... forecast: The business barometer will fall fast 


New England, as a whole, is likely to 
lose $1,300,000,000 worth of business by 
the first of the year. Shipyards in the 
Portland-Bath area of Maine, in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are likely to 
be down almost to half their volume by 
the end of this year. Aircraft orders in the 
Hartford-Bridgeport area of Connecticut 
are expected to be cut least. Ordnance con- 
tracts in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
plants are likely to be reduced more than 
a third. This area’s metal-working plants 
should be able to increase civilian produc- 
tion markedly by the year end, and Army 
orders for shoes and clothing are not 
scheduled to decrease. 

Middle Atlantic States—New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania—are likely 
to be filling a fifth of total contracts next 
January 1, compared with a fourth of all 


clothing to electrical equipment, and only 
modest cutbacks in this field are expected. 
Much of the gap left by cutbacks can be 
filled by civilian orders in this area. 

The Great Lakes area is likely to have 
$16,600,000,000 in war contracts on Jan. 
1, 1946, compared with $23,000,000,000 
on April 1, 1945. Almost half this cut will 
be reflected in orders for aircraft, which 
are being cut back to make room for re- 
conversion in the Detroit automobile in- 
dustry. Shipbuilding in the Manitowoc- 
Sheboygan area of Wisconsin faces sharp 
cutbacks, as do ship suppliers in La Salle 
and Rockford, Ill. 

The manufacturing States of Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin are 
expected to continue to supply more than 
a third of the war materials needed for 
the Pacific war campaign, and to be a 
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major reconversion area at the same time. 


West North Central States—Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas—face a 25 per cent over-all cutback, 
against 30 per cent for the nation as a 
whole. Aircraft plants are expected to con- 
tinue operating at a high level in Omaha, 
Wichita, Kansas City and St. Louis. The 
jolt will come to these cities after the Japa- 
nese war, although St. Louis can look for- 
ward to a drop in ordnance orders. War con- 
tracts in Minneapolis and Cedar Rapids— 
mostly for miscellaneous materials—will be 
cut back less than 30 per cent this year. 

South Atlantic area—stretching from 
Delaware to Florida—can expect sharp cut- 
backs for ships. This will affect Savannah, 
Ga.; Tampa, Fla.; Wilmington, N.C., and 
Wilmington, Del., as well as Baltimore and 
the Newport News-Norfolk areas. Aircraft 
contracts can be expected to continue large 
in Baltimore, and Newport News is loaded 
with Navy ship contracts. Shipyards also 
can expect some repair and reconversion 
work to soften cutbacks in shipbuilding. 
Orders for textiles, chemicals and other 
materials are not expected to drop more 
than 25 per cent over all. 

In East South Central States, cut- 
backs will be severe in the shipyards of 
Mobile, Ala., and Pascagoula, Miss. Ord- 
nance work will shrink in Louisville, Ky., 
Birmingham and Childersburg, Ala., and in 
Memphis, Tenn. War work in the area is 
expected to drop from $1,100,000,000 in 
April to $800,000,000 by Jan. 1. 

West South Central area promises to 
have its most difficult adjustment prob- 
lem after the Japanese war instead of this 


year. Aircraft contracts, which account for * 


most of the area’s war orders, are likely to 
remain high in Dallas, Ft. Worth, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. Shipbuilding in New 
Orleans, Port Arthur, Houston and Gal- 
veston promises to drop sharply. 

The Mountain States can expect a 50 
per cent reduction in war work in coming 
months. Unfilled orders in this region 
amounted to $200,000,000 on April 1, mostly 
for ordnance and miscellaneous materials. 

Pacific States face the most difficult 
adjustment problem in the country, both 
in the months immediately ahead and 
later. Other areas received war contracts 
roughly in proportion to their prewar man- 
ufacturing importance, but industry on 
the West Coast now is mainly war work. 
Heavy cutbacks in shipbuilding promise to 
result in substantial unemployment in San 
Francisco and Portland. Aircraft orders in 
Seattle, Los Angeles and San Diego are 
expected to hold better than elsewhere 
during the Pacific war, but a severe jolt 
is to be expected after Japan falls. 

The country’s postwar production prob- 
lem promises to arise in exaggerated form 
in this area, which now produces almost 
a fourth of all ships and planes. 
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AS OF APRIL 1, 1945 


VALUE OF ACTIVE WAR CONTRACTS 


ESTIMATED AS OF JAN. 1, 1946 


CONTRACTS IN NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, IDAHO, NEW MEXICO, WYOMING, 
NEVADA, ARIZONA AND UTAH TOTAL LESS 

THAN $50 MILLION EACH 
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Re-Educating the Reich: 


Tasks of Occupation Forces’ 


Difficulty in Living Amid Hatred and Making People Feel War Guilt 


Long job of weeding out 
minor Nazi criminals and 
finding reliable officials 


The United States Army is taking over 
control of almost 20,000,000 Germans who 
live in an area as large as the State of 
Mississippi. It is writing a new set of 
laws for these people and is sending in 
100,000 American soldiers to enforce these 
laws. The job is turning up a mass of new 
and intricate problems. 

For the soldiers are encountering in 
Germany all of the motley wreckage of a 
blasted nation. In the population are slave 
laborers from many countries. There are 
Nazi war criminals and tough deserters 
from the German Army. There are simple 
farmers and old men, attractive young 
women and children. Many of these do not 
think of themselves as war criminals. But, 
for them, the old way of living is gone. 
The soldiers are establishing a new one. 

The orders are definite. The Germans 
are to be made to feel that they are war- 
guilty people. They are to be fully in- 
formed of the crimes done by their Nazi 
leaders. They are to know that they are 
under a military government. American 
soldiers are not to be allowed to associate 
with them. 

Nonfraternization orders are being en- 
forced. A penalty applies to the American 
soldier who is friendly with the German 
people. American officers say the order is 
not being modified. 

But the American soldier is a friendly 
sort of person. He finds it hard to resist 
children, likes to get a glimpse of family 
life. What our soldiers saw of the horror 
camps in Germany helped to stiffen their 
attitude toward the German people. But 
many of these older veterans gradually are 
being moved back to this country to be 
discharged. Younger men, without the 
vivid, bitter recollections that the old ones 
had, will take their places. 

For American soldiers, kept in the occu- 
pation area a long time, this nonfraterni- 
zation order is recognized as one of the 
top problems. Army officers say the rule is 
to be enforced, but many persons who 
have met the problem at first hand won- 
der how long it will endure. Be firm and 
aloof, is the order that has gone down. But 
the American finds a smile and a child 
hard to resist. 
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The Americans will be living among a 
conquered people, trying to remake the 
thinking of a people while living apart 
from them. To make the life of these 
troops more comfortable, they will have 
rest camps, frequent furloughs to liberated 
countries, and special educational facilities 
to occupy their spare time and allow them 
to carry on their studies. 

Nazi crimes. One of the early jobs of 
the occupation troops will be that of 
showing the German civilians why they are 
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NAZI & MEIN KAMPF 
... lies are to be liquidated 





being ostracized by the rest of the world. 
To the Germans, the Americans are in- 
vaders. They look upon the Americans 
with the same hatred, sometimes hidden, 
as the French looked upon the Germans. 

Most Germans disavow any knowledge 
of or part in Nazi crimes. But, before they 
get food ration cards, they may be com- 
pelled to see the pictorial record of the Nazi 
prison camps and some of the things that 
German armies did to civilian populations 
in other countries. 

This work already is beginning. Army 
officers, too, are sorting out the displaced 
peoples from other countries and rounding 


up bigwig and small-fry Nazis. Eight thou- 
sand former prisoners and slave laborers 
are being flown out of the American zone 
daily in addition to the thousands of oth- 
ers who manage to find their own trans- 
portation for the long journey back home. 

Nazi criminals. But the job of round- 
ing up the former minor Nazi officials js 
both a long and a haphazard job. The or- 
ders given to Army men assigned as pub- 
lic safety officers in German towns say 
all Gestapo officials are to be arrested and 
sent to interrogation centers. But instruc- 
tions say nothing about Gestapo informers, 
And the Gestapo relied upon a network of 
people who spied upon their neighbors. 

The property of those who are arrested 
under these mandatory orders is confis- 
cated. All Nazi holdings are being seized 
when found. The effort is to keep any of 
the Nazis from keeping their spoils of ag- 
gression. But those whose records do not 
show them to have been Nazis will remain 
free. Army officers on the scene are skepti- 
cal that all of the rank-and-file Nazis, in the 
lower levels of the Party, are being caught. 

As they move into the problem, how- 
ever, this situation is being remedied. The 
entire population is being required to file 
applications for new food cards. The old 
cards are no longer valid. And the applica- 
tions for new ones will contain a variety 
of information about the past history of 
the individual’s political life, including 
whether and when he joined the Nazi 
Party. If he became a member only during 
the last three or four years, there is some 
presumption that compulsion was applied. 

Pre-Nazi officials are being sought 
out wherever they can be found. One was 
found working as a caretaker in a Catholic 
school. Others were living in seclusion. A 
few were in prison camps, where they had 
survived the long ordeal. Some of these 
are being returned to public life in the 
new governmental setup, but not always 
too willingly. They are not certain of their 
neighbors’ reaction. 

The country is filled with the hatreds 
and lies bred during the 25 years since the 
Nazi Party held its first meeting in the 
Hofbrauhaus in Munich and Adolf Hitler, 
risen from the scum of a Viennese home 
for men, began screaming his speeches in 
taverns to all who would listen. 

Thus, officials chosen by the Army to 
fill any of the subordinate posts in the 
local governments often encounter charges 
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HITLER'S SCHOOL CHILDREN 
... the problem is elementary 


by their neighbors that they were Nazis. 
This charge springs up from the labor side 
of the fence if the man happens to be an 
industrialist; and from the business side if 
he happens to belong to labor. 

The old Hitler preachment that the 
Nazi Party was trying to save the world 
from Bolshevism often is encountered by 
the Army. Americans have been urged by 
Germans to allow German industry to re- 
open and develop again its warmaking 
might so it could be a weapon in the hands 
of the Western nations to use against 
Russia. German industrialists still are try- 
ing to crack the front of the Big Three. 

Free press. Moving as he is into a land 
that has listened so long to fabrications 
and distortions and downright lies that 
were fed to it through a controlled press 
and radio, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
determined to make certain of what the 
Germans read in their newspapers and 
hear over their radios. The Army is taking 
command of the press and radio. 

The General did decree, however, that 
the free press of democratic countries 
would be granted admission to Germany. 
In doing so, he overruled an announce- 
ment that had been made by Elmer Davis, 
the Director of War Information. Mr. 
Davis had suggested that outside news- 
papers would be barred from Germany. 
Such publications, in any event, would 
reach only a small part of the population. 
But there is the feeling that their admis- 
sion, which gives a greater semblance of a 
free press and allows the Germans to 
check the information that they get from 
their own newspapers against that pub- 
lished in other countries, may help pre- 
vent the development of underground 
newspapers in Germany. 
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Education. Publication of newspapers 
that give the truth to the German people, 
as it is envisaged from the democratic 
point of view, is a vital part of the long- 
range educational job that the Army is un- 
dertaking. But many thousands of believers 
in the Nazi creed will remain. By word of 
mouth, they can continue their doctrines. 

Some elementary schools already are 
being reopened for the lower-level educa- 
tional job. But here the Army and its ci- 
vilian aides are having trouble finding 
teachers in whom they can put any faith. 
Only a day-by-day and continuing inspec- 
tion of these schools can keep Nazi doc- 
trine from being taught to the new genera- 
tion of Germans. Hatred for the invaders 
is a doctrine easy to preach in any land. 

At the outset, there was difficulty in 
finding textbooks. But, over a period of 
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POINTER FOR GERMANS 
... the lesson will be hammered home 








many months, experts have combed 
through all of the German books. Quite a 
few of those that were used in pre-Nazi 
schools have been found, approved, re- 
printed, and are being moved into Ger- 
many for use. Some of these date back to 
the ill-fated Weimar Republic. But text- 
books can have little effect upon a young- 
ster who buries a bust of Hitler in his 
back yard. One was arrested for doing so. 

First jobs. All of these long-range prob- 
lems are being met by degrees. First task 
of the Army is to clear away the wreck- 
age, get transportation moving, start up 
some industries and make certain that 
farming goes ahead. The Germans have a 
triple feeding job on their hands. First, they 
must help to feed the occupation troops; 
next, displaced peoples of other countries 
in their midst, and, finally, themselves. 

A few industries are being reopened as 
rapidly as American troops can screen the 
workers for them. Small factories that 
have raw materials are being permitted 
to reopen to make civilian goods. A few 
breweries, a fountain-pen factory, tobacco 
processing plants are opening. Some banks 
are open. But much of the country still is 
at a standstill industrially. 

Allied justice is being dispensed stead- 
ily. Miscreants pop up at every turn. 
There are plenty of informers. And slow- 
ly, by bits and pieces, the framework of 
a new Government is being fitted together. 

But, in spite of the semblance of good 
will that some Germans show, in spite of 
the girls who wave and the children who 
beg chewing gum, the Americans will live 
for a long time to come in a land of 
hatred. They will eat better than the 
Germans, That, in itself, in a land where 
hunger lies ahead, will not bring good 
will upon the invaders, 


—U. S. Army Signal Corps 


CONTRAST: An order for the defeated on maps that promised victory 
... something new will be added—truth 
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KEY ROLE OF COSTLY OKINAWA 


Island as Strategic Base for Crushing Air and Land Attacks on Japan 


Record casualties for U. S. 
and enemy forces in bitter 
fighting to control vital area 


Okinawa sets a new record as a costly 
island, The unprecedented price is the tip- 
off that a hidden and decisive role is to be 
played by Okinawa in the Japanese war. 
There follows the story of that role, and of 
the costs that its importance is to justify. 

The island’s role thus far has been as a 
battlefield for the bitterest fighting of the 
Pacific war. The Japanese have done their 
stubborn best to hold the vital south end 
of Okinawa, with the island’s capital, port 
and finest airdrome. 

Using hills honeycombed with hundreds 
of caves as their fortresses, the Japanese 
have developed their greatest concentration 





battle losses than those suffered in the 
actions of Guam, Saipan and Guadalcanal 
combined. And the Navy has announced 
the sinkings of 20 warships and two cargo 
vessels and the damaging of other ships 
in Okinawa waters. 

Thus, the U.S. is paying a stiff price 
for a bit of territory one fourth the size of 
Long Island. Probably the cost of liberat- 
ing the entire Philippine Archipelago will 
total only about half as much. 

And, on their part, the Japanese have 
lost 50,000, and stand to lose a total of 
80,000 men trying to hold the island. 

There must be compelling reasons why 
two nations have been willing to fight so 
hard and spend so much for Okinawa. 
Those reasons are revealed by the part to 
be assigned to it by the U.S. in carrying 
the war to a conclusion. 





—w S. Marine Corps 


WAR CLOSE-UP: CASUALTY UNDER FIRE ON OKINAWA 
... the price is heavy, the prize is priceless 


of artillery fire on record. They have set 
at naught the limited efforts of Americans 
to use tanks. They have unloosed a damag- 
ing bombing campaign against American 
naval vessels. And they have stretched into 
the eighth week an American invasion that 
began with swift conquest of all Central 
and Northern Okinawa. 

The costs. American forces already have 
suffered more than 25,000 casualties in the 
fight for Okinawa. This means more blood 
already has been spilled for it than in 
taking Iwo Jima, where casualties were 


under 20,000. Okinawa is costing more 
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The role. Okinawa is right in the middle 
of the strategic Ryukyu chain of islands 
that lead like steppingstones to Japan it- 
self, less than 400 miles away. The spread 
of American domination from Okinawa to 
other islands of the Ryukyus is sure, and, 
in fact, the process already is well under 
way. Thus, the seizure of Okinawa can be 
regarded as the opening move in the land 
invasion of Japan itself. 

Okinawa’s area of 469 square miles is 
ample as an assembling point for large 
land forces. With neighboring islands al- 
ready taken or to be taken, it can become 


America’s most important forward base of 
operations. Okinawa itself undoubtedly will 
become a huge air base. There will be a 
whole cluster of airfields in the islands. 

With the help of these new bases, the 
present 500-Superfortress attacks will be 
quadrupled. Two thousand of the big 
B-29s will go on single missions, carrying 
20,000 tons of bombs. Japan will be hit by 
as much bomb tonnage each month as hit 
Germany in a year. The B-17s, which were 
this country’s heaviest bombers when they 
went into action against Germany, will be 
used as “medium bombers” from airfields 
on Okinawa. 

Invitation to surrender. The air at- 
tack that is to precede land invasion will 
comprise, in itself, a pressing invitation to 
Japan to surrender, The Japanese are get- 
ting a foretaste, by present conflagrations 
in their cities, of what is coming. 

In a few months, when Okinawa and 
neighboring fields have been developed ful- 


ly, it readily may be possible for the 7 


United States to service an ultimatum 


calling on the Japanese to surrender, warn- 7 


ing that, if they do not, certain cities will 
be obliterated. 


The blockade that is coming can bring 7 


a reign of terror and starvation upon Ja- 
pan. The movement of rice, fish, soybeans 
and sugar from outside can be stopped. 
Domestic transportation can be tied up, 
because three fourths of domestic traffic 
is in coastwise ships, and much of the rest 
is carried by the railroads along the coast, 
both forms of transport being vulnerable 
to bombing. The movement of coal can 
be paralyzed, and production and stores 
of oil can be knocked out. The starvation 
toll may run beyond 10,000,000 persons 
if the war goes through next winter. 

And the air-base role for Okinawa will 
be just preliminary to land invasion, if 
that is necessary to force Japan’s final 
defeat. The successful landings on Oki- 
nawa point to the inability of the Japa- 
nese to stop the Americans wherever they 
may choose to go ashore on the home is- 
lands. Certainly, the United States would 
spend countless lives, if necessary, to pre- 
vent enemy possession of a base as vital 
and as near to this country as Okinawa 
is to Japan. Capture of Bermuda by an 
enemy would be a comparable danger to 
the U.S. Assurance of American posses- 
sion of Okinawa is the explanation for 
President Truman’s express invitation re- 
cently to Japan to surrender. 

All in all, Okinawa sets the stage for the 
final phase of the war against the Japanese. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


(MAGINATION “ LABORATORY 





Imagination upsets geography, 
confounds the weatherman. 

It brought a desert to Detroit 
to help us equip Army vehicles 
for dry and dusty battlefields. 


Imagination invented this 
‘desert in.a laboratory” where 
we duplicate dust conditions on 
order, to test the dust-proofing 
of vital equipment and parts 

for tanks, guns, trucks, cars. 


HOW IT we FOR YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 


Thick dust can stall a tank, or your 
car, if its electrical parts are not 
well protected. So can rain, and ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. 

In our laboratories, imagination 
is always searching better ways to 
protect products against weather and 
driving conditions. This artificial 
desert is one of many devices im- 
agination has created for test and 
development work. 

Imagination is the directing force 
at Chrysler Corporation. Its ideas 
and its discoveries, like all this 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY "SHOWER OF STARS" THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


Plymouth 
DODGE 
DeSoto 
CHRYSLER 


WAR BONDS! 


company’s resources, are shared by 
all our Divisions. 

Imagination contributes to the 
guns, tanks, B-29 engines, rockets 
and other military items we produce 
in large volume. 


Before the war, this same im- 
agination added unusual value to 
the things we made for you. It put 
more than 60 high-price features 
into the Plymouth car, for example, 
without sacrificing economy or low 
cost. In peace. it can again go to 
work to improve cars and trucks. 


AIRTEMP 
Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 
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Marine and Industrial Engines 
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Los Angeles, in the nation’s 
richest agricultural county, 

a strategic and important in- 
dustrial city and third largest 

in metropolitan area popu- 
lation, is only hours from the 
Mid-West and Atlantic seaboard 
by United Mainliner. Stretch- 
ing from coast to coast, serving 
43 key cities, United’s Main Line 


Airway goes where business is. 


Looking toward downtown Los Angeles from where 
famous Wilshire Boulevard crosses Westlake Park. 
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GENERALS IN SEARCH OF JOBS 


European Veterans’ Willingness to Trade Rank for Pacific Service 


Fliers’ good chances of 
escaping demotion. Openings 
for armored force leaders 


Peace in Europe has brought an unex- 
pected surplus problem to the Army. It is 
a surplus of top commanders. The reward 
of many men whose leadership earned 
them one or more stars of general rank 
promises to be demotion, even though 
there still is a war to fight and win. 

Congress has moved quickly to prevent 
too-sudden demotions. President Truman 
now is permitted by law to make reduc- 
tions in temporary rank when officers lose 
their present commands. Otherwise gen- 
erals might have been required at once 
to exchange their stars for colonels’ eagles, 
or the leaves of lieutenant colonels or 
majors, while fellow officers in Asia, or 
even in Washington, would suddenly be- 
come their superiors. The prospect is that 
many a star will fall from a general's 
shoulder now that shooting has stopped 
in Europe, but the loss will be gradual. 

Four-star Gen. George S. Patton 
already has stated that he values action 
above rank, service above position. He is 
willing to lose a star or two for a com- 
mand in the Pacific theater. The same at- 
titude is expected of 
other top command- 
ers. The Army today 
has 13 four-star gen- 
erals and 40 three- 
star lieutenant gen- 
erals, as well as 4 
five-star generals of 
the Army. There is 
scarcely room in the 
Pacific for al] that 
rank, 

General of the 
Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, however, has 
need of more top 
commanders to han- 
dle his expanding 
forces. This will be 
particularly true of 
officers who have di- 
rected armored divi- 
sions, since only one 
such division has been 
identified in the Pa- 
cific while 14 saw ac- 
tion in Europe. 

Field command- 
ers, like General Pat- 
ton, thus are likely 


-Acme 
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to remain general officers, though perhaps 
with fewer stars, if they are shifted to the 
Pacific. That includes Lieut. Gen. Alex- 
ander M. Patch, who fought on Guadal- 
canal before he went to Europe, and Lieu- 
tenant Generals Courtney H. Hodges, Wil- 
liam H. Simpson, Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., 
and Lewis H. Brereton. Whoever in this 
group shifts is likely to take with him the 
major generals and brigadier generals who 
also served in Europe. 

The top command in the Pacific is 
unlikely to change. General MacArthur is 
to be the unchallenged superior in that 
area, and his two top aides—Gen. Walter 
Krueger of the Ground Forces and Gen. 
George C. Kenney of the Air Forces—will 
remain. These two four-star officers have 
accompanied MacArthur on his heaviest 
campaigns, and will continue until the 
final defeat of the enemy. 

That leaves in doubt the futures of Gen- 
erals Omar N. Bradley and Jacob L. Dev- 
ers, commanders on the Western Front, 
and Gen. Mark W. Clark, leader of U.S. 
forces in Italy. General Clark has the per- 
manent rank of brigadier general; General 
Devers, colonel, and General Bradley, 
lieutenant colonel. General Clark is likely 
to remain in Italy in command of the oc- 
cupation forces, and the others may take 
their places beside Lieutenant Generals 
Robert L. Eichelberger and Simon Bolivai 
Buckner with General MacArthur’s forces. 

Generals of the Army present no 
problem. There is plenty for each still to 
do. General Dwight D. Eisenhower is to 
remain in Europe to handle troublesome 
problems there. General George C. Mar- 
shall will continue as Chief of Staff, and 
General H. H. Arnold will retain top com- 
mand of the Army Air Forces. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney and Lieut. 
Gen. Leonard T. Gerow also have jobs in 
Europe. General Gerow will head the Fif- 
teenth Army forces of occupation and Gen- 
eral McNarney is to remain as deputy Al- 
lied commander in the Mediterranean area. 

Air Forces commanders present less 
of a problem than other general officers. 
The full weight of the Air Forces is to be 
thrown against Japan, and the services of 
most of the officers in Europe will be wel- 
come in ‘he Pacific. These officers, how- 
ever, are likely to be subordinate to Gen- 
eral Kenney, top Pacific airman. 

Direction of the Air Forces is a differ- 
ent matter from that of either the Ground 
Forces or the Navy. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington tend to keep a tighte: 
rein on air operations than on other ma- 


neuvers, and Genera] Arnold commands 
the Twentieth Air Force, with its fleet of 
B-29 Superfortresses, as well as the Army 
Air Forces. This Force operates independ- 
ently as a striking force in the Pacific, as 
a trail blazer for General MacArthur’s 
landings, and as an accompaniment to the 
Navy’s increasing strikes against the home 
islands of Japan. 

Strategic bombing operations were con- 
ducted independently of tactical air forces 
in the reduction of Germany. Experts now 
are studying results of the strategic bomb- | 
ing attacks on Germany. The purpose of 
this type of attack is to hamper the ene- 
my’s supply and to weaken his morale at 
home. The Allies now have from Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt testimony that 
such operations are highly effective. This is 
added evidence that strategic bombing of 
Japan, which has barely begun, will be 
stepped up to an intensity greater than 
Germany ever experienced. 

Four-star Gen. Carl Spaatz, who direct- 
ed the strategic bombing of Germany 
from England, thus is likely to use his 
experience against Japan. An important 
Pacific assignment also appears to await 
Lieut. Gen. James H. Doclittle, who led 
the first bombing raid on Tokyo in 1942 
and was active in strategic bombing opera- 
tions against Ger- 
many. The success of 
strategic air opera- 
tions against Ger- 
many is a sign that 
similar treatment is 
in store for Japan, 
and from the same 
commanders. 

Few general officers 
above the rank of 
brigadier are likely to 
lose all of their stars 
or their military com- 
mands while there 
are Japanese forces 
to defeat. After all, 
War Department 
plans call for an even 
greater force in the 
Pacific than was used 
against Germany. 
However, the new 
operation will require 
fewer top command- 
ers. That explains 
why Congress passed 
the law to _ permit 
gradual reductions in 
temporary ranks. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. thy 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecay 
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WORLD POLITICS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


This is an era of world politics, and it is perhaps 
desirable that the American people begin to think in 
terms of international realignments, regional deals and 
alliances, and the implications of military might mo- 
bilized to back up the words of diplomacy. 

Whatever may be our ideals or our hopes for a 
cooperative internationalism, we cannot ignore the 
realism of today—the nationalism that still rules in 
some quarters of Europe. 

The United States, it must be borne in mind, was 
committed at Yalta to an active participation in 
European affairs for a long time to come. 

Whether or not we like such a commitment, it re- 
mains until revoked by President Truman or Congress. 

The Yalta agreement pledged Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain not only to work together to 
prevent a renewal of aggression by Germany but to 
consult together and act together in handling the occu- 
pied countries and the liberated areas. 

Russia, for reasons of her own, is not cooperating. 
Some idea of the unsatisfactory nature of the whole 
situation was given last week when the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain and the President of the United 
States announced to the world that they “hoped” 
there would be a “Big Three” meeting soon. This is an 
amazing confession. For the heads of state usually do 
not talk publicly of their “hopes” with respect to a 
meeting with the head of another state. They are in 
constant communication every day through their Am- 
bassadors, and if they “hope,” it must be because their 
invitation has not yet been accepted and they deem it 
wise to bring to bear by publicity the pressure of 
world opinion for such an acceptance. 

Stalemate between victors? Likewise, the British 
Prime Minister went on to say significantly that it 
would be “very odd” if there were no conferences be- 
tween the victors to settle the questions arising out of 
the European war just ended. The very fact that Mr. 
Churchill mentioned such a contingency as incredible 
indicates his fear that it might develop. If it does, he 
wants everybody to know who is responsible. 

Why does Mr. Stalin remain aloof? Is he disturbed 
by the curtailment of Lend-Lease to Russia? Is he 
annoyed by the frequent references to the Yalta agree- 
ments concerning a new Polish Government which 
have not been fulfilled, or is he irritated because the 
whole world reacted unfavorably to the arrest of the 


16 Poles who had been named by Great Britain as 
elements to be consulted in establishing a new Govern- 
ment of National Unity at Warsaw? Is Stalin balking 
at our participation in European politics? 

“Big Three” conference imperative: All these ques- 
tions could be regarded as secondary, and the real di- 
lemma might turn out to be whether Mr. Stalin is 
prepared to leave Russian soil for a “Big Three” con- 
ference in England. He doesn’t like to leave Russia. 
Possibly in the end he will send Molotov. 

But a conference is imperative. It is necessary to 
find out whether the goings-on in Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Poland are part of a deliberate 
Russian maneuver to exercise a single-handed control 
indefinitely within her “sphere of influence,” or wheth- 
er the agreements made at Teheran and then at Yalta 
are to be grudgingly fulfilled only after trading and 
bargaining for the things Russia wants from us. 

Does Russia mean to play a lone hand in Europe 
and to insist that might makes right? Does she want 
the United States to become fed up with European 
quarrels, withdraw the American armies and concen- 
trate on this hemisphere, so that Russia can dominate 
a weakened and prostrate Europe? This would be no 
assurance of world stability. 

Or is Russia merely cautious in her present relations 
with Britain and the United States but nevertheless 
determined fundamentally to maintain the peace? 

Plainly, Mr. Churchill is worried. His speech a few 
days ago was pointed. He said it would be most un- 
fortunate if we had made such sacrifices to kill off one 
set of totalitarian governments only to find another 
group of totalitarian governments policing Europe in 
the wake of victory. 

The British are in an unhappy position. They are 
financially and economically weak. A large part of 
their Dominion forces soon must depart from Europe 
for home. Britain can no longer count on a huge 
French military force across the English Channel. As 
for Germany, it is weak and negligible as a military 
potentie .. The Russians are planted on the Elbe River. 
They control the Balkan governments down to the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic governments in the 
North, and may presently stretch their empire through 
Manchuria to Port Arthur and the Yellow Sea. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the only mighty mili- 
tary force there today other than that of Russia is the 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 






VOLTAIRE 
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Our commitment to participate in European affairs now introduces new 
era in international relations and raises vital issues of regionalism— 


Conference of “Big Three’’ and understanding with Russia needed. 


Anglo-American Army. The largest part of this force 
is American, and when it goes home or to the Pacific, 
the military strength left in Europe to question Rus- 
sia’s course will be relatively small. 

If possession is nine points of the law, the Russians 
can rule Europe and dictate what the peace settle- 
ments will be. If Britain and America do not like the 
proposals emanating from Moscow, they can make up 
their minds either to go to war some day with Russia, 
which would be an absurdity, or they can begin to 
form a countervailing structure of money and diplo- 
matic power to influence the Russians to agree to col- 
lective security on a basis of mutual trust. 

America has the money, the materials, the machine 
tools, the ships to help rehabilitate Russia. America 
also has the money to help build up a stong Britain, a 
strong France and Belgium and Netherlands, and a 
strong Italy and Turkey, a strong Latin-America and 
a strong China. 

America, to be sure, does not have unlimited sums, 
but she is willing to make further sacrifices to achieve 
security and prevent, if possible, a third world war. 
Money and even financial hardship are less important 
than human life. A third world war must be prevented 
at any cost. 

What part will Germany play? Her 80,000,000 peo- 
ple constitute a potential pawn to be used perhaps by 
Russia and perhaps by the Western powers. France, 
under General de Gaulle’s clumsy leadership, is not as 
yet playing her rightful role. Maybe it is because 
the Communists have infiltrated into France and have 
begun to hamstring General de Gaulle and keep his 
eyes firmly focussed on the Franco-Russian treaty of 
alliance. Maybe France is waiting to see what Russia 
will let her acquire from Germany. 


Security via groups: Eventually, however, the role 
of France must be alongside Britain and the United 
States. Eventually Italy, too, must take her place 
there, as must the Scandinavian countries. This, on 
its face, may appear to be a bloc of power to balance 
that of Russia, but it could also be a regional group 
dedicated to the extension of the principle of collective 
security. Some day such a group must include a more 
cooperative Russia and a regenerated Germany, and 
we then shall have accomplished not what the limited 
nature of the United Nations charter now being drawn 
at San Francisco provides, but a collective security 





formula such as the League of Nations Covenant so 
wisely encompassed but which unfortunately all the 
major powers did not effectively support. 

Perhaps we shall attain collective security through 
the vicissitudes of an evolutionary Europe torn to 
pieces today by the after-effects of war and conflicting 
ideologies. Perhaps we shall achieve it through the 
mobilization of the moral forces of mankind. This 
means primarily the use of publicity as we now move, 
step by step, courageously along the path of full dis- 
closure so that the world may know the truth and fix 
the responsibility for any obstruction. 

Communism and democracy: What: is most im- 
portant is that we do not assume that Russia and her 
totalitarian government intends to imitate the defeated 
Hitler government which, in its fanatical devotion to 
fascism, brought ruin upon itself. We must realize, 
of course, that Russia’s belief in Communism is as 
deep-rooted as our faith in democracy. There must be 
a way by which these two systems can exist in this 
world without hostility to each other. Basically, this 
means that the tactics of infiltration into the local 
politics of other states through Communist Party 
activity, financed or influenced directly or indirectly 
by Moscow, is as reprehensible as it would be for the 
United States or Britain to become involved in the 
local politics of the Balkan States in the hope of 
checkmating Russian Communism. It also means that, 
irrespective of the virtues of democracy or Commu- 
nism as seen by their respective exponents, we cannot 
look with favor on any form of totalitarianism. 

It is a sound principle for sovereign nations to keep 
out of each other’s internal affairs, but when any gov- 
ernment begins to exclude free opinion and to deny 
freedom of speech and the press, there inevitably 
arises a threat to world peace. This becomes no longer 
an internal affair because these external effects lead 
directly down the road to war. 

In the interest of world peace, therefore, we must 
have a free interchange of ideas between the Russian 
people and ourselves. There must be freedom of inter- 
course, freedom of communication and freedom to 
reason with each other. In this way alone can this gen- 
eration realize its destiny, which is to find a way for 
peoples of differing races and creeds and colors to live 
together without fear of each other in an era of 
unprecedented peacefulness and prosperity. 
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SHAPING A DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


Executive's Opposition to Lowering of Taxes Before Final Victory 


Reorganization plan to give 
Cabinet members control 
over independent agencies 


In the tumult of fighting a war and 
planning a peace, President Truman is 
quietly developing a domestic policy of his 
own. He is working on plans to reorganize 
the Government departments. He thinks 
there should be little change in taxes dur- 
ing the war. He wants a broadening of 
Social Security benefits. 

As in foreign affairs, the domestic pro- 
gram that is shaping up follows the gen- 
eral outlines of the plan drawn by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. But, although the piece 
was plotted by Mr. Roosevelt, the dia- 
logue is by Mr. Truman. He is improvising 
as he goes along. This applies both at 
home and abroad. 

In the foreign field, Mr. Truman is 
willing to try his hand, personally, at the 
same old tedious effort of working out 
large-scale agreements with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Marshal Stalin cover- 
ing many of the details of the peace in 
Europe. He is working toward another 
meeting of the Big Three, and he discussed 
plans for such a meeting with Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden when the latter 
passed through Washington on his way 
back to London from San Francisco. 

Obviously, the impasse that has been 
reached on the creation of a new Polish 
Government to conform to the plans 
drawn at Yalta is one of the subjects to be 
discussed. Final plans for the joint occu- 
pation of Germany also need a going over 
by the high-level officials of the three 
major governments. And the part that 
France is to play in the occupation needs 
to be firmly agreed upon. 

Mr. Truman told French Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault last week that the 
United States is willing to relinquish to 
France a part of the American zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany. Details for this 
transfer are being worked out. Presum- 
ably, it will cover the industrial area of 
the Saar. To discuss this, and other things, 
the President wishes to talk with General 
Charles de Gaulle. 

At home, Mr. Truman is working toward 
a more orderly and efficient integration of 
the Government agencies into the depart- 
mental structure. He called James F. 
Byrnes back to Washington from South 
Carolina to aid in the task. And he has 
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discussed the plan with several senatorial 
friends. 

Cabinet changes are involved as the 
policy goes into effect. Some forty agencies 
are bound loosely to the President’s office, 
itself, or stand on their own feet, independ- 
ent of any Cabinet department. All of 
these report directly to the President, 
cumbering him with matters that he feels 
might well be handled by Cabinet officers. 
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WHITE HOUSE CALLER . . . ANTHONY EDEN | 


Other legislation that is on the way 
to the floor in each house of Congress will 
make clearly apparent the gap that lies 
between Mr. Truman and many of his. old 
friends on Capitol Hill. 

Because of friendship for him, two Ten- 
nessee Senators last week refrained from 
fighting against confirmation of David E. 
Lilienthal for another term as boss of TVA, 
although they opposed him. 
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Mr. Truman is willing to try his own hand 


Taxes. Congress thinks well of any re- 
organization plan that will trim down the 
number of governmental departments and 
set them to working efficiently. Many 
members have been clamoring for greater 
efficiency. And some, like Senator George 
of Georgia, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, are arguing that there should 
be a downward adjustment in taxes in the 
near future. 

The President took sharp issue with this 
point of view at his press conference. He 
said he wanted it distinctly understood 
that there could be no reduction in taxes 
until the war is over. He added that there 
are 85,000,000 individual bondholders in 
the U.S. and the only way to protect their 
interests is through taxation. Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and Means 
Committee takes a similar view. 


But friendship cannot clear the way for 
the Fair Employment Practice measure or 
renewal and broadening of the Trade 
Agreements Act. The former is bound up 
in a Senate committee by threats of a 
filibuster. The latter is ready to come be- 
fore the House to meet all of the tradi- 
tional interparty tariff arguments. 

Mr. Truman’s hard work does no dam- 
age to the legislative chances of his pro- 
gram, however. One day’s calling list in- 
cluded two Senators, six federal officials, 
the President of the Philippines, the Chi- 
nese and British foreign ministers, the 
British deputy foreign minister, a railroad 
official, a Gulf Ports Association delegation, 
a labor official, an explorer, a Democratic 
National Committeeman, an American 
Legion Auxiliary official with a poppy, 
two radio entertainers and a publisher. 
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@ The Seventh War Loan—the 
Mighty Seventh—is giving every 
red-blooded American his oppor- 
tunity to put his dollars into the 
Victory March against tyranny. 
Pour out your might for the 
Mighty Seventh. 

The 5-Star leaders of our 
fighting men — Marshall, Leahy, 
MacArthur, King, Eisenhower, 
Nimitz, Arnold—say to you: 


“We, upon whom has been placed 
the responsibility of leading the 
American Forces, appeal to you 
with all possible earnestness to 
invest in War Bonds to the ful- 

lest extent of your capacity” 
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The War Bonds you HOLD are FIGHTING BONDS 


These 5-Star leaders ask you to 
buy war bonds and hold them. 


And, remember, the war bonds 
you hold are the fighting bonds. 


And they’re the best and safest 
investment in the world. So, save 
for your country, save for yourself. 


* * * * * 


BONDS BY THE BILLIONS BY BRINK’S 


Brink’s, the World’s Largest Money 
Movers, haul war bonds by the billions, 
as well as dollars. Over 125 billions in 
1944, Brink’s operate more than six 
hundred armored trucks more than 
seven million miles a year. In the past 
twenty-five years Brink’s have bought 
more than 1600 Internationals, and 
during that time 90% of Brink's trucks 
have been International Trucks. 




















Only from Ampco can 
you get all of these 


services and benefits 
conveniently: 
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Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion, 


A series of engineered 
alfoys — with physical 
propetties to fit your 
application, 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commontiy used métal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give you a practical 
manufacturing program. 


A nation-wide organi- 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you. 


A record of proved per- 
formance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 


A national reputation 
that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset. 
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This expanded Ampco service saves money 
on parts and sub-assemblies, and often suc- 
ceeds with your “impossible” jobs. It is es- 
pecially applicable to complete assemblies of 
corrosion-resistant material, 


Actual assemblies fabricated in this department 
have incorporated Ampco Metal from other depart- 
ments in the form of castings, forgings, sheets, ex- 
truded and machined parts, and Ampco-Trode weld- 
ing electrodes — illustrating the broad scope of 
Ampco’s facilities, 

Where parts are subject to wear, impact, fatigue, 
and corrosion, Ampco Metal lasts several times as 
long as ordinary bronzes. Ampco’s engineering and 
production “know-how” helps you adapt it to your 
requirements. Send us your prints for suggestions. 


Write for bulletins. 
A-12 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Specialists in en- 





gineering, produc- Dept. US-4 
fo ee e Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
copper-base alloy 

parts. The Metal wisheet an Equal Ampco Field Offices 


in Principal Cities 





Pro and Cow 
of National Issues 


Move to Extend 
Tariff Reduction: 
Press Appraisal 


Renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, now before Congress, is sup- 
ported by the majority of commenting 
editors, as is the proposed amendment giv- 
ing the Administration additional author- 
ity to cut tariffs. Opinion on this proposal, 
however, is-less solidly favorable than on 
extension of the existing Act. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) 
supports the legislation as presenting “a 
crucial test of America’s policy on inter- 
national co-operation.” 

Calling it “one of the most necessary 
measures for postwar international eco- 
nomic co-operation,” the New York Times 
(Ind.) argues: “high tariffs . . . are not 
consistent with free enterprise, but are... 
forms of Government planning which force 
production out of its natural channels.” 

“The case for extension of the . . . Act 
...is strong,” says the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), but it believes Congress should 
“go slow in widening the executive author- 
ity over our tariff schedules.” 

The Concord (N.H.) Monitor (Ind.) 
holds the opposite view, arguing that the 
writing of tariffs is one of “the processes of 
administration which more properly _be- 
long to the executive branch.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
emphasizes: “The proposed tariff cuts are 
only permissive. There is no proposal for 
a general rate slash.” 

Pointing out the importance to U.S. 
prosperity of basic mass-production in- 
dustries and their export trade, the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) News (Ind.) attributes much 
of the opposition to the measure to “a 
blindness to the economic facts of life.” 

The. Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil 
(Ind.), however, opposing lower tariffs, 
declares, “The standard of living will not 
be .raised by flooding our markets with 
cheap foreign merchandise.” 

Actually, the trade-agreements program 
“has helped to provide jobs rather than to 
take them away,” the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Ind.-Dem.) replies to such argu- 
ments, “at the same time bringing the 
wholesome influence of foreign competition 
to bear” on our industry. 

Agreeing the program “should, by all 
means, be extended,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) regards it “as merely 
a start in a much broader program of com- 
mercial co-operation to make workable 
the program of currency stabilization.” 
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p Accept wartime packaging cheertul 
Carry your own shopping " 
@ Don't ask for unnecessary ¥ 


paper PACKS A PUNCH! 


SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 
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IT 1S NEEDED FOR WAR 


WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


HE, lives. rains. fights _with paper 





SHE does her “part by saving PMper 


war economy with an unusually 
understanding mind. 


As shoppers for 85% of all con- 
sumer goods, women are playing an 
important role in the nation’s drive 
to overcome our No. 1 War Mate- 
rial shortage. Their cooperation 
makes it possible for the merchant 
to curtail the use of paper bags and 
wrapping paper—and where that 
cooperation is requested — women 
have shown a readiness to respond. 

In this way women on the home 
front are helping to keep our men 
on a world-wide battle front sup- 


plied with hundreds of thousands of 
vital items which involve the use 
of paper. 


McCall’s Brings the Need 
Before 3,500,000 Women 


Through its editorial pages McCall’s. 
month hy month, helps to influence 
more than 3.500.000 women in their 
wartime living and thinking. The 
one woman out of every five in your 
community who lives by MeCall’s 
approaches the adjustments of a 


(Only 4% of all paper is used by 
mavazines—and organized salvage 
drives recover much of that for re- 
use. In addition, McCall Corpora- 
tion, along with other publishers, 
has introduced many economies 
that are saving thousands of tons 
of paper.) 


MM, 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 














BLOWING A BLOCKHOUSE 70 BITs— 





ONE VULNERABLE SPOT is fou 


THROUGH A HAIL OF FIRE, our heavy 
“LongTom”cannonrollsuptoattack _solidsteel “back door.” Weli 







an “impregnable” blockhouse... this door at point blank rag 
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BUY WAR BONDS. ..TO KEEP 'EM FIRING 


This scene is based on an actual battle technique de- 
veloped by American forces at the Siegfried Line. The 
success of such an operation depends entirely on care- 
ful planning, split-second timing . . . and perfectly 
functioning equipment. That’s where American industry 
comes in. It’s up to us to supply our fighters with 
‘weapons which will never let them down. At 
Oldsmobile, for example, we realize that a great 
many lives may depend on any one of the heavy 


caliber shell we produce fox Long Toms << “FIRE!” —andthe wholehilltoperupts. | CONCUSSION ALONE does the rest, 
on the aircraft rockets, fank cannon, aircraft can- Driving straight through the heavy shredding a reinforced concrete 
non, or any other of our products. Fire-Power is .door,ourshellexplodesinsidethe pill- structure into fragments so small that 
our business at Oldsmobile. And we mean business! box building up terrific pressure... a soldier can hold them in his hands! 


OLDSMOBILE °"cr°"* GENERAL MOTORS 


FIRE-POWER IS OUR BUSINESS 
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Ag ens voices, fresh and 
¢ natural, making the old 
songs live again — is there anything 
sweeter? 


When they come to the last few bars 
of “America The Beautiful” — there'll 
be many in the audience dabbing at 
their eyes with handkerchiefs. 


Children like these will be singing to- 
gether, playing together, working 
together for years. That’s why they 
will fit so well into the teamwork of 
American life. 


The interlocking American system of 
production is also built on teamwork. 
It is the key both to our peacetime 
output and to the immense produc- 
tion that is helping to win this war. 


logelner, now!” 





Your own General Motors car is a 
good example. No single person 
master-minded it. Many different 
groups combined to bring it to its 
high state of efficiency. 


Engineers and research men helped 
design it. Specialists in springing 
smoothed its ride. Expert designers 
patterned its steel body — workers 
lent their skill to producing it — many 
businesses, large and small, provided 
such vital items as tires, carburetors, 
safety glass and the like. 


This system of teamwork will shape 
the future to new and better forms 
as it now shapes present war products 
for the purposes of Victory. 


No one knows what the homes, cars, 


or refrigerators of tomorrow will be 
like. But if we profit by the experience 
of the past, and hold to the principles 
that made America great, we may 
fairly count the years ahead as our 
country’s richest and most productive. 


And General Motors, long dedicated 
to making “more and better things 
for more people,” may be relied on 
to play its part to the fullest. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 























... All America is, today, particularly 
thankful that Utah was endowed with 
fertile soil and abundant mineral 
deposits as well as sublime scenery. 


UTAH 


Its sheep, wool, sugar beets and other 
farm products .. . its copper, silver and rare minerals 
are contributing in large measure to the Allied cause. 


In 1869, the rails of the Union Pacific reached Utah 
and with the driving of the historic Golden Spike, 
America’s first transcontinental railroad was completed; 
a triumph for the fundamental principle of individual 
enterprise and initiative. 


Since that memorable year, Union Pacific has trans- 
ported Utah’s products and people over the Strategic 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


@ Listen to “YOUR AMERICA”’—Mutual net- 
work — every Sunday afternoon, 4 pm, F.W.T, 






Middle Route, uniting Utah with the East and the 
Pacific Coast; has, in peacetime, transported thousands 
of vacationists to Utah’s colorful National Parks, Bryce 
Canyon and Zion. 


Utah calls the attention of the nation to its wealth of 
natural resources .. . to its facilities and space for 
future industrial expansion. Utah is well prepared to 
play an important part in the peacetime development 
of Your America. 


\ Write Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., 
for information regarding industrial or busi- 
ness sites in Utah or other western states. 
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CUTBACKS’ EFFECT ON JOBS 


Prospect That Only 1,300,000 Will Be Unemployed Within Six Months 


Quick absorption by civilian 
industries, service trades 
of those who are displaced 


Military cutbacks resulting from defeat 
of Germany are not to bring a sudden 
shock of nation-wide unemployment to 
this country. What unemployment there 
is, and there will be a moderate amount 
in the immediate months ahead, will be 
localized, will fall most heavily upon a 
few large war production centers sudden- 
ly bereft of orders. 

Two reasons lie behind this outlook: 
One reason is that cutbacks and order 
cancellations are not as large as some 
persons had expected. The other is that 
service trades and civilian industries are 
showing a surprising ability to absorb 
quickly large numbers of workers whose 
war-plant jobs have ended. 

The unemployment prospect, as viewed 
officially, shapes up abvut as follows: 

Within three months, there are ex- 
pected to be about 2,000,000 unemployed, 
1,200,000 more than at present. Man- 
power requirements will have dropped by 
2,800,000, but 700,000 war workers will 
transfer to some form of civilian employ- 
ment. Others will leave the labor force. 

Within six months, industry will have 
converted to peacetime production on such 
a scale that there will be only 1,300,000 
unemployed, 700,000 fewer than at the 
end of three months. Employment in war 
activities will have dropped by 4,700,000, 
including 900,000 persons discharged from 
the armed services. But withdrawals from 
the labor force and employment of workers 
in civilian industries will absorb all but 
1,300,000 of those looking for jobs. 

Within a year, the number of unem- 
ployed will climb again to around the 
2,000,000 mark, roughly about 2,100,000. 
That is the tentative appraisal of the sit- 
uation as worked out by the War Man- 
power Commission. It assumes an esti- 
mated number of cutbacks, at least an- 
other year of war in the Pacific, and im- 
mediate reconversion. The net result of the 
appraisal is a fluctuating employment pic- 
ture, with unemployment on the increase 
in the next three months, followed by a 
decline in unemployment in the following 
three months. 

Employment in the automotive in- 
dustry, according to CIO estimates, al- 
ready has dropped from a peak of 1,000,- 
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000 to 800,000. The figures cover prime 
contractors and major subcontractors. 
Other CIO unemployment figures for the 
Detroit area are these: 

Factory employment in Detroit has 
declined from a peak of 760,000 to 
610,000. In 21 automobile plants, em- 
ployment will drop to 148,000 in the 
next six weeks from a high of 260,000. 

Employment declines by individual 
plants are listed by CIO as follows: 
Ford River Rouge, from 86,000 to 
55,000; Ford Willow Run, from an es- 
timated 21,000 to none, before long; 
Packard Motor Co., from 38,000 to 
22,000. Briggs Body Co. now employs 
25,000, but expects a cut of 2,000 in 
three months. General Motors tank 
plant (Fisher Body) has dropped 
2,200 employes from an April 15 total 
of 6,000. Buick aviation plant near 
Chicago has laid off 7,000 from an 
April 27 total of 11,000. 

Unemployment compensation figures for 
the Detroit area show very little actual 
unemployment there, despite the CIO’s 
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statement that the automobile industry 
has dropped 200,000 workers from its peak 
employment of 1,000,000. During the week 
ended May 5, only 3,390 men and 14,099 
women filed claims for unemployment 
compensation. Actual payments were made 
to 1,087 men and 8,850 women, a total of 
9,937. Unemployment compensation offi- 
cials consider these figures below normal. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from 
the disparity between the CIO’s figures 
and the claims for unemployment compen- 
sation: Most workers released by war 
plants have found jobs elsewhere. Some 
have been absorbed in other war or ci- 
vilian industries, others have gone to work 
in the trades and services, still others have 
left Detroit to return to their prewar 
homes. Some have dropped out of the 
labor market. Thus, despite a considerably 
easier labor situation in Detroit, unem- 
ployment has not yet become a serious 
problem. The same is true of most other 
war production centers. 

This unemployment picture, while not 
too alarming for the nation as a whole, 
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in American Labor Unions 
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hese Automatic Features 
PEED your STOCK CONTROL records 











The speedy automatic features of the Model 285 bookkeeping machine 
keep stock records up to date. They accelerate complete control informa- 
tion whether you use the ‘“‘quantity and value” plan, the “unit” plan, or 
variations of either. 


Model 285 is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping machine 
that computes and prints balances automatically! With it, the operator 
merely inserts the forms and records information . ... the machine does 
the rest automatically. 


Check your benefits in this partial list of automatic features: 


||| Automatic computing and printing of balances 
i Effortlessly extends quantity and value totals 


Automatic line proof of old balance pick up 
Avoids ‘‘human errors’’, creates positive check 








Automatic tabulation from column to column 
Shortens time needed to handle each record 


Automatic dual cross computation of totals 
Computes, carries 2 balances simultaneously — 
} Automatic dates—prints month, day and year 1 
Speeds volume by reducing operator's work | 
'. Automatic carriage return from any position 
ii Saves operator's energy for peak efficiency 





Manufacturers, retail stores, utilities, banks and most other types of busi- 
nesses say the Model 285 aids them on all accounting applications: by 
cutting costs and keeping control figures up to the minute. 


Let it aid you. Your nearest Remington Rand specialist will analyze your 
needs with no obligation. Phone him wow, or write us. 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK, 


BUY BONDS for 








will carry important meaning for large 
numbers of workers and for many unions, 
For example: 

Meaning for workers. While there 
will be jobs in civilian industry for most 
displaced war workers, many of these 
jobs will involve pay cuts. A war worker 
who has been drawing overtime pay for 
all hours worked over 40 a week may find 
himself back on a 40-hour week. The 
service trades, which will absorb thousands 
of war workers, do not offer as high wages 
as war plants. As a result, many workers 
will hesitate to take the first jobs offered, 
may shop around for the best pay possible. 

Meaning for unions. The reconversion 
period will bring a sharp loss of member- 
ship to some unions. Already, the CIO 
Auto Workers, the AFL Boilermakers and 
Machinists are feeling the cutback pinch, 
as production is curtailed in the automo- 
bile plants of Detroit and the shipyards 
and aircraft plants of the West Coast. 
What is happening now is a sample of 
what is to come. 

As war plants close or reduce their em- 
ployment. rolls, many displaced workers 
tend to drift into new lines of work or re- 
turn to their prewar occupations. As long 
as there are other jobs for them to go to, 
the unemployment situation will not be 
affected. But the shift away from the 
highly unionized mass-production indus- 
tries to less well-organized trades and 
services will eat rather heavily into mem- 
berships of the big unions. 

It is obvious, how ever, that the unions 
are not to be hit as hard. as during the re- 
conversion period or after Japan has been 
defeated as they were in the late 1920s 
and the early 1930s. There are good rea- 
sons for this: 

First, employers who are hopeful of rid- 
ding their plants of unions -after the war 
still will have the Labor Relations Act as 
a major obstacle. This Act, guaranteeing 
workers the right to organize for collective 
bargaining, was not in effect during the 
“union-busting” era following the last war. 

Second, there will be less inclination 
among employers to get rid of unions than 
after the last war. Most employers who 
opposed unionization of their plants now 
are reconciled to bargaining with unions, 
and accept unionization as inevitable. 

Third, most unions are in strong finan- 
cial positions. Despite heavy wartime ex- 
penditures, their treasuries are well sup- 
plied with funds to resist outside attacks 
and to carry on organizing campaigns. 

Fourth, .decline of workers’ earnings will 
provide a strong selling point for unions. 
They can contend that union membership 
will be more of an asset in the postwar 
years when pressure to reduce wages is 
likely to be heavy. 

Under stimulus of the National Labor 
Relations Act and maintenance-of-mem- 
bership protection granted by the War 
Labor Board, the unions have more than 
quadrupled their membership since the de- 
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pression days of 1933. In that year, union 
membership declined to 2,973,000, the low- 
est point since 1916, when the total was 
2,772,700. In 1944, by conservative esti- 
mates, the unions had 13,750,000 members. 
The figures are for unions of all kinds, 
AFL, CIO and independent, and are some- 
what lower than the claims of the unions 
themselves. 

Thus, the unions could lose 40 per cent 
of their present members and still remain 
almost as strong as they were in 1940, 
when their membership totaled 8,500,000. 
A 40 per cent loss is greater than most 
labor officials are expecting in postwar 
years. In relation to total employment, 
unions will lose far fewer members than 
they lost during the early 1930s, when 
unemployment was widespread. 


Seniority for veterans. CIO’s at- 
tempt to write into working contracts its 
“model” clause granting seniority to all 
veterans, whether or not they were em- 
ployed before the war, but to apply only 
after they have been hired, is running into 
a snag. Many employers are unwilling to 
accept CIO’s views on the subject. 

The issue is this: 

The view generally held by employ- 
ers is that veterans, whether previ- 
ously employed or not, are entitled 
to seniority for time spent in service. 
This means that a veteran with four 
years’ Army service would have ac- 
cumulated four years’ seniority credit 
that he could use in applying for a 
job, even though he had not worked 
before induction. 

The CIO agrees that a veteran not 
previously employed should receive 
seniority credit for time spent in serv- 
ice, but that such seniority credit 
should apply only after the veteran 
had been hired. Under such a plan, a 
veteran with four ‘years’ military serv- 
ice would not be able to displace a 
war worker with any seniority in the 
plant, and would not be able to get 
a job until there was a vacancy. 
Industry contends that many veterans 

might never find jobs in industry if they 
had no seniority with which to compete 
for jobs against nonveterans who had ac- 
cumulated seniority in war plants. In a 
period of unemployment, workers would 
tend to hold on to their jobs and veterans 
without seniority that could be used for 
hiring purposes would be frozen out. Thus, 
the thousands of workers placed on sen- 
iority lists during the war would receive 
preference over veterans for a limited sup- 
ply of jobs. Since about half the men in 
the armed services had no jobs before in- 
duction, those men would have to go to 
the bottom of the hiring lists. 

The CIO is seeking to protect the jobs 
of nonveterans whose seniority might not 
be as great as that of veterans, if the lat- 
ter were given seniority credit at the time 
of hiring for all time spent in service. 
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Post-war dreaming or 
post-war planning. .. there’s 


a vast difference. 


LEE of Conshohocken knows, 
through 62 years experience, 
that tomorrows are built on 
foundations laid today. While 
its craftsmen are fashioning 
dolce of oe BLO MUbecmetuc merrlartuc 
now meeting the nation’s 


sternest needs, its engineers 


are at work developing the 


tires that will best answer 


tomorrow's challenge. 


LEE 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE 


OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


OF 


NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


CORPORATION 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


PONS hOG he CKEN, FA. 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 


CONSHOHOCKEN, 


PA. 











Fast turn-around sided 


Efficient lifts shorten lay-up time for critical equipment. 
Still more important, they help to turn back hazards 
that may lay up manpower. Because all wartime waste 
is tragic, safety agencies deserve full cooperation 
in the drive to ‘Stop Accidents.”’ 


%& Even though your operators need not hoist a 
locomotive, as pictured above, give them the stout 
protection of Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope and 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Both preforming and 
braiding add limberness and kink-resistance to traditional 
Yellow Strand durability. By providing more accurate 
control in material handling, they promote security and 
aid production. Remember the name: Yellow Strand. 
Remember the patented constructions: Preformed 
Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 











_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Is the Army’s point system for de- 
mobilization, with its emphasis upon 
releasing younger men with combat 
service, fair to fathers and men with 
skills who either were taken late in’ 
the draft or often were in service 
forces or other noncombat units? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the preceding 
question, The United States News 
asked educators, businessmen and 
others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Walter Morrow 


Washington, D. C.; President, American 
Retail Federation, 


answers: 

The point system is fair. It might be 
modified to provide some weighting for 
age and family responsibilities if desirable, 
but the system should be uniform and the 
standards unmistakable. It seems to me 
that the point system is best to insure 
against favoritism and _ successful wire 
pulling. 


Donald J. Cowling 
Northfield, Minn.; President, Carleton Col- 
lege; Past President, Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, 


answers: 

The Army’s point system for demobili- 
zation seems a little too much weighted in 
respect to mere length of service. I should 
think that the significance of the service 
a particular man is able to render to the 
Army, because of technical training or for 
other reasons, would be an important item 
to be considered before his release. 

However, my chief question is in re- 
spect to the source of authority for such 
decisions. The basis for a program of de- 
mobilization does not seem to me to be a 
military question, but a matter of public 
policy and, therefore, should be deter- 
mined, as was the age for Selective Serv- 
ice, by Congress and not by the Army. 


Karl T. Compton 


Cambridge, Mass.; President, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
answers: 

It seems to me that the Army’s point 
system for demobilization is as fair a sys- 
tem as could have been devised, in view 
of the great number of conflicting inter- 
ests. In fact, the plan seems to me to show 
real statesmanship and to combine fair- 
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Squeezing rivets in alligafor jaws! 


On thousands of planes, millions of rivets have been driven by 
Cleco Squeezers —including air tools of the alligator jaw type 
illustrated. ¢ Cleco Aircraft Tools include every kind used in 
plane fabrication—riveters, grinders, rotary drills, screw drivers, 
nut setters, etc. They are noted for their light weight, ease of use 
and trouble-free operation. For over 50 years, we have pio- 
neered in the air tool field, as well as making the other industrial 
products shown below. To put these products to the best possible 
use, Cleveland Pneumatic engineers are always at your service. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 


CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS 


se A, ot a ie 


CLECO AIR TOOLS 

















Yours—to do some postwar planning— 


of3* MONTH in GS / 


You can’t plan constructively for the 
world of tomorrow if your time is all 
taken up with the details of today. 

There is something you can do 
about that. 

You can get rid of those daily de- 
tails so much faster that the result 
will be like adding a whole month 
to your year—a month in which you 
can think and plan a bigger role 
tomorrow for yourself and your 


business. The Edison Electronic 





EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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\ om 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D-5, NS 
I would like to know more about the new Edison 

Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time \ Vv 


VOICEWRITER can give you this 
“13th month,” as it has given it to 
hundreds of busy executives. It elim- 
inates the waiting and the waste of 
person-to-person dictation, gives 
you complete control of your time, 
speeds work off your desk and out 
of your mind. 

You need that “13th month.” 
Take the first step now toward get- 
ting it. Tear out the coupon be- 
low and have your secretary mail it 


today. 





‘Y —_— = 
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yy N 


W. Orange, N. J.* 











and streamline business operation. ys L | 
Name AB 
Address. 
Company 








*In Canada; mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 














ness to the soldiers with consideration of 
the national needs in the near future. 

There is one point which seems to me 
to need consideration; namely, some ar- 
rangement for handling a relatively smal] 
number of special cases. We know, for 
example, that some of the activities which 
the returned soldiers hope to enter are de- 
pendent upon certain key personnel, many 
of whom are now in the Army. This may 
be true in the case of teachers in our uni- 
versities in the subject in which man 
power has been most critical. It will also 
be true in the case of certain industrial 
organizations where plans for resuming 
prewar activities, or expanding into new 
postwar lines, may be dependent on the 
ability of these organizations to get back 
some of their key personnel. 

To meet this situation, without break- 
ing down what I consider to be a very 
excellent point system, I believe there 
should be some provision for dealing with 
special cases when it can be definitely 
proven that release of certain personnel, 
not in accordance with the formula, is 
essential to the resumption of normal 
employment and peacetime activity. 


Milton D. Cohn 


Buffalo, N. Y.; National Commander, Dis- 

abled American Veterans, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
A thorough study of the point system 
used by the War Department governing 
discharges shows that it is equitable inas- 
much as it allows points for time in serv- 
ice and for dependents as well as for com- 
bat duty. Certainly the soldier who has 
been in combat and whose life was at 
stake in facing enemy fire should be given 
the preference in any demobilization plan. 


Clarence Avildsen 


Chicago, Ill.; Chairman, Republic Drill and 
Tool Co.; Member, Department of Com- 
merce Business Advisory Committee, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
It is my opinion that the Army’s point 
system is fair to all types of draftees and 
represents an excellent solution of a most 
difficult problem. 


Sidney Z. Davidson 


Rochester, N. Y.; Past National Command- 
er, Army and Navy Union of U.S. A., 
answers: 

Man power for the armed forces induct- 
ed during the past 6 months has been 
spared active duty during all of the emer- 
gency by deferment, and the method of 
demobilization by the point system as laid 
out is not only the most feasible, but hu- 
mane and democratic. Keeping in mind a 
well-organized, knit combat force sufficient 
to aid our allies in the defeat of Japan, 
this same method should be used in the 
Pacific theater as well as the European. 
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Reprints of this oil painting, suitable for framing without advertising, will be sent upon request. Write United States Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


Sailing in California Waters. .. painted by Julien Binford 


One of a series of typical American scenes and customs painted by America’s foremost artists 


A camping trip in the piney woods of Maine, a Vic- 

i tory garden bursting through rich Alabama soil, snowy 

ms / N iy sails slipping over bright California waters . . . all these 

F ‘ are America, the land we love, the land that today we 
fight for. 


. In this America of tolerance and good humor, of 
neighborliness and pleasant living, perhaps no bever- 
age more fittingly belongs than wholesome beer. And 
the right to enjov this beverage of moderation . . . this, 
too, is part of our own American heritage of personal 


freedom. 





AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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Which one will be out of sight first ? 


‘EW years back, you would have 

A wai: “The passenger train, of 
course!”? And you would have been 
right. For until recently, freight and 
passenger locomotives were built dif- 
ferently—one primarily for hauling 
power, the other primarily for speed. 
‘Today, however, there’s no telling 


which one may be out of sight first. 


For out of American Lecomotive’s” 


hundred years of railroading experi- 
ence has come an important develop- 
ment. Locomotives are now being built 
that are imterchangecable—that can haul 
fast freights one day, crack passenger 


trains the next and do a bang-up job on 


both. And they may be Diesel-electric 
or steam or any modification of either 
type. It doesn’t matter whether they 


use oil or coal—the important thing is 


economy of performance. 


This development helps reduce the 


number of locomotives a railroad must 
buy and maintain in order to do its 
job. And that’s important to you. For 
the more money a railroad can save, 
the more money it has with which to 


improve its service. 


This is just one of many develop- 
ments that will contribute to finer post- 


war railroading. And it is significant 


that it comes from the Company that 
gave America its first Diesel-electric 
locomotive, built the world’s larges 
steam locomotive and has supplied an 
important share of the locomotives 
now being used for war purposes by the 
United Nations. 


THE MARK OF MODERN LOCOMOTION 
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Manufacturers starting to make civilian 
goods again will have to abide by a new 
and definite set of price rules. These rules 
aim at holding prices as nearly as pos- 
sible to the levels that prevailed in 1942, 
when production of many types of durable 
goods for civilian use was stopped. But, in 
many cases, manufacturers will be able 
to raise their selling prices above the 1942 
levels. 

An element of profit control enters into 
the new pricing rules. This control oper- 
ates by not permitting producers to add 
the full increase in costs of labor and ma- 
terials to their prices, when they come 
back to production, unless they can do so 
under a definite formula. Thus, it is 
necessary to become acquainted with this 
formula and with the plans of the Office 
of Price Administration for reconversion 
pricing, which will stand unless Congress 
changes them. Congress now is looking 
into this situation, and into OPA policies 
in general, in connection with the move to 
extend the life of the agency. 

The result of this is of interest to dis- 
tributors and consumers as well as to 
manufacturers who are looking ahead to 
new models and the return of old ones. 


Take the case of a manufacturer who is 
returning to production of an item that 
neither he nor his competitors had 
been making during the war. How will 
the pricing formula work for him? 


This manufacturer can begin producing 
and selling at his last ceiling price—which 
usually is his 1942 price—without consult- 
ing the OPA at all. But often there will be 
a move by the industry as a whole to get 
an upward adjustment in ceiling prices, as 
in the case of makers of automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and other 
metal-using industries. This involves the 
new pricing formula, and OPA approval is 
required. 


Here is how this pricing formula works: 
An industry asks OPA to re-examine its 
ceiling prices. OPA begins with costs and 
prices for 1941 as a base. It adds to this 
base the lawful increases in costs of ma- 
terials and labor since 1941. To this ad- 
justed cost is added the profit margin for 
the peacetime period of 1936-39, which 
usually is lower than the 1941 profit mar- 
gin. The amount by which this figure ex- 
ceeds 1941 prices is called by OPA the 
“increase factor” for the industry. It rep- 
resents the percentage by which manufac- 
turers in that industry can mark up their 
prices above 1941 levels. 


Any manufacturer in this industry can 
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apply his industry’s increase factor to his 
1941 price without getting prior approval 
from OPA. Or he can continue to use his 
1942 ceiling price, if that is higher. Either 
way, the rule applies automatically. But 
the manufacturer must file his price list 
with the nearest field office of the OPA. 


Suppose the articles that a manufacturer 
is going to make are not involved in 
reconversion, but have been produced 
for civilian use in wartime? 


This same formula applies, but automatic 
increases in prices are not permitted until 
OPA approves:an increase factor for the 
industry. Applications must be made to 
the agency for approval of higher price 
ceilings for the industry on the basis of 
increased costs of materials and labor. If 
OPA approves an increase factor, then in- 
dividual manufacturers in that industry 
can apply this markup to their 1941 ceil- 
ing prices. 


In some cases where there is no industry- 
wide review of ceiling prices, an individual 
company might be able to get approval for 
increase of its own ceilings. This might be 
the case where a manufacturer found that 
he was unable to return to production be- 
cause of higher costs or unusual condi- 
tions. If he considered his to be a special 
hardship case, this manufacturer could ask 
OPA to study his prices. If the agency 
agreed with him, he would be allowed to 
mark up his prices even though others in 
the industry had received no increase 
factor. But OPA expects approval for 
markups to be given in comparatively few 
such individual cases. 


Next, take the case of a manufacturer 
who returns to his prewar production 
in a field where his competitors still 
are operating: 


He can go back to his last ceiling price, 
which probably will be for the year 1942. 
Or, if his competitors in the industry have 
received approval of an increase factor, he 
can apply that to his 1941 price, and go 
ahead with production without waiting to 
hear from OPA. But he is supposed to file 
this new price schedule with the agency, 
along with an explanation of how he ar- 
rived at it. 


When a manufacturer wishes to produce 
a new model: 


This manufacturer can price his new 
model by using his old-model costs as a 
base. To this, he adds the cost increases 
and increase factor. OPA still is working 
out details of this formula for new 


models, which will be announced on an 
industry-by-industry basis. Prior approval 
of OPA is not required for such new-model 
ceilings, but manufacturers are supposed 
to file their prices with the agency shortly 
before the new products go on sale. OPA 
can call for adjustments if it is not satis- 
fied with the prices. 


The procedure is different for a manufac- 
turer who begins to produce an article 
that he did not make before the war. Here, 
he must apply to OPA for a ceiling price in 
line with that of his competitors for simi- 
lar articles. He is supposed to wait for the 
agency to set a price for him before he be- 
gins production. 


Now, take the case of small manufac- 
turers returning to civilian production: 


Special pricing consideration is given to 
small manufacturers—those who do less 
than $100,000 worth of business a year. 
They can figure out new ceilings on forms 
provided by OPA without waiting for an- 
nouncement of industry-wide increase fac- 
tors. Where their new ceilings are higher 
than their previous ones, they must file the 
forms with the nearest OPA field office. 
But these will be their legal ceilings unless 


revised by OPA. 


Small manufacturers who wish to use this 
special formula, instead of using the in- 
dustry-wide increase factors, can add the 
wartime increases in costs of materials and 
labor to their 1941 costs. Then, to this, they 
may add either their 1936-39 profit margin 
or one half of their industry’s average 
profit margin for 1936-39. This makes it 
possible for a small producer who operated 
on a small margin of profit or at a loss 
before the war to price his output so as to 
make a profit during reconversion. Sup- 
pose a manufacturer had a 1936-39 profit 
margin of only 1 per cent, while the indus- 
try averaged 6 per cent. He could use a 3 
per cent profit margin in fixing his new 
ceiling price. 


Where wholesalers and retailers stand 
under OPA‘s pricing policy for recon- 
version: 


To a large extent, OPA is expected to fol- 
low its present general policies regarding 
distributors of manufacturers’ goods. That 
is, there often will be a squeeze of dis- 
tributors in that they will be required to 
absorb increases approved for producers. In 
some cases, all or part of these increases 


- will be allowed to pass on to consumers. 


OPA has not yet worked out a complete 

policy for wholesalers and retailers in han- 

dling price increases during reconversion. 
5 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 


oO 
Special Repor 
y fi standing importance in National Affairs.) 


DELAY IN WAR SURPLUS BOOM: 
A TRICKLE OF SALABLE GOODS 


Signs That It Will Be Months Before Consumers Get Much More 


: 
fy 





Search for machine tools. 
Problem of 24,000 discarded 
planes, mostly unmarketable 


As a merchant of surplus war materials, 
the Government apparently is to give pri- 
vate business little competition for months 
to come. Even this soon after the defeat 
of Germany, it is obvious that the expect- 
ed boom in surplus sales still is far away. 
Just now, the whole process is in the dol- 
drums, and is expected to emerge very 
slowly. The principal reason for this situ- 
ation is that the Army and Navy and 
other planning agencies are releasing to 
the disposal agencies relatively little that 
is salable, together with much so-called 
combat materiel which may have a mar- 
ket value scarcely more than that of scrap. 

A trickle of consumer items is reaching 
the public, and not much increase in the 
rate of flow is in sight. A search is on for 
machine tools not now needed for war 
production. There are many prospective 
buyers, but, up to now, the Reconstrue 
tion Finance Corp. has had few tools to 
sell. Fewer than a dozen Government- 
owned war plants have been sold or leased. 
The armed services have hardly any food 
to spare. And only a small fraction of a 
big aircraft surplus has any civilian use. 

All this is somewhat contrary to expec- 
tations. In detail, it has an important 
meaning for businessmen and for con- 
sumers who had expected surpluses to re- 
lieve wartime shortages. To iook into the 
consumer goods situation first: 








Consumer goods. The Army has or- 
dered a close inventory of stocks in do- 
mestic military depots to see what can be 
spared. The purpose, in part, is to provide 
storage space for accumulating new stocks 
needed for the war with Japan. Some, but 
not much, increase in the supply of readily 
usable surplus consumer items is expected. 
The Army, naturally, will retain every- 
thing that it may need in the Pacific. 

In particular lines, the outlook is: 

Clothing and shoes. Only extremely 
worn and much-patched garments and 
shoes are released. The United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
with a priority, is taking virtually the en- 
tire supply for European relief purposes. 
Later, there may be some woolens, after 
the Army has measured the needs of the 
occupation force in Europe, troops in Asia 
and soldiers passing through the temper- 
ate zone en route to the Pacific. 

Food. The food situation is so tight that 
the War Food Administration is letting go 
only items for which storage space is lack- 
ing, or which, if retained, might involve a 
spoilage problem. 

Hardware. Quantities of miscellaneous 
used hardware are to go through the sur- 
plus machinery, but few scarce hand tools 
and household appliances can be immedi- 
ately expected. 

Furniture. Thousands of feather and 
cotton pillows are being released, with 
limited numbers of shop benches, tables, 
beds and bedsteads, stoves and desks. 

Trucks. No immediate increase in sur- 
plus trucks is foreseen. Those declared 


—Acme, USDA Photos 


Only a thin stream of surplus war goods is reaching the public as against the vast flow some had expected. Auctions are giving 
farmers some essential equipment, including trucks. Surplus food is almost nil, although several thousand aircraft have been sold. 
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HOW 


: FAST CAN 


YOU PRODUCE IT 


WILL BECOME LESS 





IMPORTANT THAN HOW MUCH 


CAN YOU LOWER THE COST OF PRODUCING IT? 


VISION TEST FOR EXECUTIVES 


( who are looking for a proven way fo strengthen the position of their companies in the competitive period ahead ) 


URING THE WAR, you haven’t had to read beyond the 

first three lines of the chart. For the most important 
cost, when it comes to producing weapons of war, is not 
producing enough, on time. 


But as the nation swings back into peacetime produc- 
tion, management will have a sharper eye than ever out 
for ways to produce more for less...to put products 
within reach of more pocketbooks. It’s the only way 
individual companies can maintain and strengthen their 
position and profits. It’s the only way the national 
economy can continue in high gear. 


We've seen what can be done 


In streamlining production for war, well-hidden and al- 
most untapped sources of savings in non-productive costs 
were frequently discovered. We know. For we were 
often on the scene. Many of them were in inefficient 
written systems of control. In cumbersome paper-work 
procedures, in unscientific form design, and in methods 
of writing and handling forms that wasted time, man- 
power and money. 


Worthwhile savings? Often they ran to five and six 
figures. In direct savings. But remember that written 
records control men, materials and machines. Savings 
multiply themselves throughout your office and plant. 


Can you make such savings? 


Frankly, we don’t know. But The Standard Register 
Company has broad experience, unusual facilities and 
sound techniques, tested both before and during the war, 
to help you find out. Ask your local Standard Register 
representative to explain how our method of approach 
to your paper-work problems gets at the facts and arrives 
at the answers in a minimum of time and without up- 
setting office routine. No obligation, of course. 


FOR EXECUTIVES WITH VISION: Write for 
our free, informative folder, ‘‘A New Frontier 
in Business.'’ It outlines our practical, step- 
by-step formula for achieving savings through 
paper-work simplification. You incur no ob- 
ligation—write, today. 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 


DAYTON 


OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W.H. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 



























World Famous 


COLLEGES 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


Santa Clara County 
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SAN JOSE STATE 


There are many sound reasons for locating your 
West Coast plant in Santa Clara County, but none is 
more important than the educational facilities this 
area affords. Three world-famous colleges and uni- 
versities—Stanford, Santa Clara and San Jose State— 
supply an ever-increasing supply of trained per- 
sonnel. Research problems are solved with practical E' 
precision in university laboratories, and countless 
services to business are part of the universities’ every- 
day pattern. 


- 


PREFERRED LIVING CONDITIONS 


Nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary, junior 
high and high schools maintain the same high stand- 
ard as the universities. And general living conditions, 
including homes, religious and social functions offer 
advantages that directly affect factory output. 





WRITE TODAY 
It will pay you to know more about 
Santa Clara County. Write on your 
business letterhead for Post-War 
Pacific Coast—the story of Santa 
Clara County. There is no cost or 
obligation. 


DEPT. U — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ¢ SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY oor 
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The population center of the Pacific Coast 








surplus are mostly reserved for farmers. 

Textiles. Restricted quantities of nylon, 
silk and rayon cloth, and scrap of the 
same materials, are coming through. There 
also are some rubber-coated fabrics, can- 
vas bags, bedspreads, woven belts, canvas 
covers and quilts. 

Office equipment. Bookkeeping and 
accounting machines, calculators, check- 
writers, and office-equipment items of a 
similar nature are reaching civilian distrib- 
utors. 

Consumer totals. In April, the last 
month before the collapse of Germany, 
consumer items totaling $4,889,784 were 
sold. In the months ahead, the total is to 
increase somewhat, but remain a small 
fraction of. what the nation spends in re- 
tail purchases. Army releases are running 
two thirds aircraft, and much of the rest 
is unserviceable, worn out or obsolete 
combat equipment. 

Aircraft. More than 34,000 airplanes 
have been declared as surplus. Some 10,000 
airplanes have already been sold. And 24,- 
000 remain on hand, most of them un- 
salable. The surplus aircraft problem di- 
vides itself according to the types of air- 
planes involved. 

Heavy planes. Only seven of some 5,000 
bombers, fighters and heavy training 
planes offered for sale have been sold. 
There is a market, it is thought, for per- 
haps 50, in all. Most such planes are use- 
less in civilian aviation. A large number 
are to go at a nominal charge to schools 
for ground training purposes. 

Transport planes. Military transport 
planes require much expensive reconver- 
sion before they are suitable for civilian 
purposes. Nonmilitary transports have a 
ready market. Over 200 have been sold or 
leased, 80 per cent moving into foreign 
possession, including air lines in Spain and 
Portugal. But hundreds of transports can- 
not be sold. 

Light planes. These planes have a ready 
sale, but are few in number. Some 8,000 
have been sold, and few remain on hand. 
Light training planes, two-seaters with 
open cockpits, do not move so quickly, 
however. Of 7,000 offered, 2,000 have been 
sold, and sales are tapering off. 

Unsalable planes. Planes that can’t be 
sold are to be stripped of parts that may 
be useful, and then scrapped. 

Parts. Plane engines and parts are a 
special headache. It is expected that there 
will be 700,000 different parts to be dis- 
posed of. These will be sold to manufac- 
turers and dealers. Possible uses for some 
parts outside of aviation are under study. 
But obviously a large proportion is un- 
salable. 

Machine tools. Of 600,000 Govern- 
ment-owned machine tools, 23,352 have 
been declared surplus, and 8,459 have 
been sold. Some 15,000 remain available, 
more than half of them in the Chicago 
area. In addition, 18,229 other production 
equipment items now are for sale. The Re- 
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560 EACH OR LESS! 
(In quantities of 180 or more) 





powERFUL | 
WORK HORSES 





FOR SALE 





AYBE you operate a fleet of fish- 
ing boats. Or perhaps you're 
the director of a public utility dis- 
trict. Or it just might happen that 
among your other prized assets is a 
large food-packing plant. Atany rate, 
let's suppose you're interested in 
power. Dependable, low-cost power. 
We think you'll be interested in 
Enterprise Turbocharged power. 
Enterprise Diesel engines give 
you greater power in less space, at 
smaller cost ... because Enterprise 
Turbocharging harnesses the terrific 


4 


Marine Direct-Reversible Engines... Stationary and Gas Engines 


If you want low-cost, high efficiency 


work horse power...you want 
ENTERPRISE Turbocharged power! 


energy of previously-wasted exhaust 
gases. Enterprise Turbocharging 
gives you more power per gallon of 
fuel... more power per cylinder... 
more power with less weight. 

The U.S. Navy, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and hundreds of other Enter- 
prise customers have discovered 
that Enterprise Turbocharging, 
means power plus. For a clear, in- 
teresting explanation of Enterprise 
Turbocharging, and how it can 
help you, write today for our free 
booklet. Address Department §S -3. 


SINCE 1886 


| ENTERPRISE ENGINE s FOUNDRY CO.. 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS Gaapin SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. 


Cable Address ‘ “Enterfound” 











INDUSTRIAL HOSE LINES 





New uses are being found daily for the application of our 
improved industrial hose lines on machinery of all kinds. 
We manufacture hose assemblies of all types to withstand 
pressures up to 10,000 P.S.I. They can be equipped with 
either permanent crimped ends or with re-usable, quick- 
attachable hose ends. For information or literature write 
or phone any Weatherhead branch office. 


Look Ahead with 


«Weatherhead 


€D THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Colambia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada — St. Thomas, Ontario 


SRARCH OFFICES: wEW voRK . PHILADELP RIA ° OETROIT . Cuscace ° St. Lous ° tos ancetes 


AUTOMOTIVE RAILROAD tava 
* . * 
REFRIGERATION MARINE L. P. GAS 
* * * 
FARM ROAD APPLIANCE 
EQUIPMENT MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
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construction Finance Corp., in charge of 
such sales, is undertaking in co-operation 
with other agencies a survey of industrial 
plants to locate idle machine tools and 
hasten their transfer into civilian pro- 
duction. 

Manufacturers with Government-owned 
tools in their shops usually hold options to 
purchase such tools within 90 days after 
war production stops. This has worked out 
badly, because, under the option, the man- 
ufacturer cannot pick and choose, but 
must take all, or none, of the machines, 
However, a new regulation is in prepara- 
tion permitting him to buy at once any 
machine tool on his premises. When war 
production stops, he can turn the tool im- 
mediately to civilian production. Under 
the new system, it is expected that sales 
will be speeded appreciably. 

As for the manufacturer in search of a 
machine tool not in his plant: He states 
his needs to his regional RFC office. If the 
machine is not available in his particular 
area, RFC will try to locate it for him in 
other regions. If he likes, he may inspect 
it before buying. Ninety-five per cent of 
the Government’s tools are of compara- 
tively recent manufacture and for the 
most part are standard tools. An RFC 
guarantee goes with them. Tools usually 
are sold on a fixed-price basis. Terms can 
be arranged. 

War plants. Plant sales have moved 
slowly for several reasons. Many plants 
cannot be sold without congressional ap- 
proval. If sale to a particular buyer would 
promote monopoly, the transaction is 
barred. And most of the plants still are 
tied up in war work. 

Just as with machine tools, however, 
the RFC is ready to negotiate now for sale 
or lease to become effective when war 
work stops. An elastic system for arrang- 
ing terms is in effect. If RFC approves 
the buyer and his venture, it determines 
how much the buyer can pay. If the 
amount is satisfactory, RFC then is ready 
to guarantee part of a bank loan, or carry 
the loan itself in case local credit is un- 
available. 

Ships. The Maritime Commission is 
selling some marine machinery and equip- 
ment and a few small craft. Its problems 
will come later when millions of tons of 
surplus shipping must be disposed of. 

Scrap. Metal scrap of many kinds is 
rapidly accumulating and apparently is to 
become one of the industrial problems of 
the reconversion period. 

In summary. So, looking at the sur- 
plus situation in its entirety, it is obvious 
that, where many businessmen feared” a 
glut of surplus items after the defeat of 
Germany, such a glut, if it comes at all. 
will not come for some time, probably not 
until after Japan is beaten, too. By com- 
parison with what was expected, the Gov- 
ernment, as a surplus salesman, now is al- 
most in the category of a small busi- 
nessman. 
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el A name rich in folk lore lives 


a fleet of great trains. 


The Milwaukee Road’s H1awaTHas are on the warpath. Every day 
these Speedliners transport thousands of passengers... speed 
military and essential travel . . . contribute substantially to 
Victory. * Only ten years ago on May 29th, 1935, the 
original HiAWATHA made its initial run between Chi- 
cago-Milwaukee-St. Paul-Minneapolis. This Speed- 
liner was the forerunner of a series of trains 
unique in type. Before the war HtawaTHa \\ 

service had been steadily improved, am- 
plified and extended by popular de- | 
mand. * With the return of peace 
The Milwaukee Road’s pas- 
senger service will be further 
modernized and aug- 
mented to serve 
you even better 
than in the 
past. 













Hiawatha 
Routes 










eommnemsn Route of 
the Morning and 
Afternoon Twin 
Cities Hiawatuas 
—2 a day each way. 
memes Route of 
the North Woods 
Htawatna. 


















Hiawatha. 
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IT TAKES 
PRECISION 


TO MAKE 
HISTORY 


IT TOOK PRECISION in 1828 to build the first pub- 
lic railroad in the United States—the Baltimore 
and Ohio. Mile by mile our pioneer railroads 
opened up the West to make our nineteenth cen- 
tury history of spectacular growth. Precision 
was the miracle force that threaded railroads 
across the continent and set the pattern for to- 
day’s achievements in transportation. 

Precision is the miracle force that will write 
the ticket of progress on tomorrow’s travel 
routes by land, sea and air. Detroit Tap & Tool 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN as 








Co. is ready today with precision-built Taps, 
Hobs, Gages, and Special Threading Tools of 
such unerring accuracy that transportation his- 
tory will open a new era of efficiency and travel- 
ing comfort in the tomorrows just ahead. 


BRING TOMORROW’S GAGING AND 
THREADING PROBLEMS TO US TODAY 


“Threads of Destiny’—a compre- 
hensive study of the development of 
the machine screw thread—will be 
sent to you FREE on receipt of your 
request on your company letterhead. 





TOOL CO. 


7 


GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES « SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Basis for Policy 
Of High Taxes 
Until War's End 


Here’s why the Administration has de- 
cided that taxes cannot be lowered as long 
as the Pacific war continues: 

War costs in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1945, are estimated at $69,400,000- 
000. There is no indication that these esti- 
mates are high if Japan holds out. In this 
fiscal year, war is costing $88,000,000,000. 





~~-Harris & meine 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
. « « the White House got the point 


Other expenses of the Government 
are expected to be $13,130,000,000. 

Total federal outlays thus are budg- 
eled at $82,530,000,000. 

Total federal income is estimated at 
$41,255,000,000. That is net income, after 
deducting money received from the Social 
Security tax, which goes into bonds. 

Net federal deficit in the period ahead 
is expected to be $41,275,000,000. 

In other words, in the coming fiscal year, 
the Administration expects to spend about 
twice as much as it will receive. That ex- 
plains why President Truman sided with 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau in oppos- 
ing tax cuts, rather than with Senate 
Finance Committee Chairman Walter F. 
George, who suggests lower taxes after 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

The prospective deficit, moreover, marks 
the fifth successive year of huge war defi- 
cits. In this fiseal year, the deficit promises 
to be $53,183,000,000; in the last fiscal 
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s 
Not Restricted by outmoded 
thinking, rules and customs, Commercial 
Credit is ready to act immediately to help 
your business meet any situation that calls 
for more cash. Thousands or millions are 
available at once . . . to give your business 


more working capital . . . to reshape or 
modernize your plant .. . to expand your 
business or finance the purchase of another 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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ready for 
you fo use 
at once 





+. Or to carry through any other logical 
business move. Under our Commercial 
Accounts Financing Plan you can use our 
money for as long as you need it... with 
no demand obligations hanging over your 
head. What’s more, we will not interfere 
with your management or limit your opera- 
tions in any way. For quick action, wire, 
write or phone the nearest office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE-2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN GVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


© 1945—b. F, Dist. co.. INC. 














year the deficit was $49,595,000,000. 

The public debt at the end of the war, 
if war lasts another year, is certain to be 
$300,000,000,000 or more. The debt now is 
more than $236,000,000,000, and is expect- 
ed to reach $251,800,000,000 by July 1,1945. 

That is a hard fact that neither President 
Truman nor Congress can dodge. The debt 
will remain a national problem for genera- 
tions. to come, and even if no attempt is 
made to reduce it, the debt still must be 
serviced, That will mean a permanent an- 
nual cost of at least $5,000,000,000. 

Other financial facts: 

Veterans’ benefits and pensions cost 
$2,600,000,000 a year now, may be doubled. 

Defense outlays promise to bring an- 
other permanent annual cost of $5,000,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000,000. 

Fixed charges alone—interest, veterans 
and defense—thus promise to exceed $15,- 
000,000,000, twice the prewar budget. All 
signs point to a minimum postwar budget 





—Acme 
SENATOR GEORGE 
- . . the budget was unyielding 


of $25,000,000,000, and that budget must 
be balanced sometime unless the debt is 
allowed to reach unmanageable heights. 

Postwar costs of Government, there- 
fore, point certainly to high postwar taxes. 
The outlook is that, after the war, Amer- 
ican taxpayers will have to produce five 
times the revenue that was provided in 
prewar years. That means continued heavy 
levies on individual incomes, on corporate 
earnings and probably in excises. 

Wartime tax rates are scheduled to be 
cut, but chances are that no reductions will 
be made until 1947. 


Savings bonds. The Seventh War 


’ Loan Drive, to raise $14,000,000,000 from 
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Production-line 

FEEDING 
speeds production-line 
WORK! 


Look into busy plants where 
they’re setting new production 
records ... where workers are well 
nourished, happy, full of the pep 
it takes to do a better job... there 
you'll find fast, efficient food serv- 
ice, the kind that PIX Engineers 
have planned for plants large and 
small all over the nation. 

Now is the time to find out how 
modern food service in your plant 
can step up your production-line 
output. Let PIX Engineers help 
you with their wide experience in 
solving mass feeding problems 
quickly, economically, regardless 
of the size of your budget. 

Send for booklet PC 7 on Cafe- 
terias, CW 7 on Portable Food 
Bars, or SB 7 on Rolling Snack 
Bars. 





ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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he practice of giving a receipt for Express ship- 
ments began with the first transaction more than 
a hundred years ago. It is, in effect, a contract 
setting forth the terms of responsibility of the 
Express Agency. The receipt taken at delivery is 
a record of fulfillment of service. 

In 1839, Express receipts covered shipments 
only from Boston to New York and return. 
Today, Express receipts are written for every 
conceivable variety of goods — war items, com- 
mercial, personal — for delivery throughout the 
nation. Every foot of the way from shipper to 
receiver, direct responsibility for safe transpor- 
tation, by rail and air, remains with Railway, 
Express. 

BUY BIGGER BONDS FOR THE BIG 7th 
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fe * Reproduction of part of an Express 
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inal is in the Museum maintained 
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individuals and corporations, promises to 
be the most satisfactory Treasury finan- 
cial maneuver of the war to date. Sales 
are aimed directly at withdrawing spend- 
able cash from individuals and at forcing 
corporations to invest in long-term se- 
curities, 

Underlying purpose of this drive, as of 
earlier drives, is to avoid increasing the 
total supply of money and credit by having 
the Treasury borrow from commercial 
banks, This time, the effort is likely to be 
more successful than past efforts because 
securities being offered are less attractive 
to banks, 

Individuals are asked to buy $7,000, 
000,000 worth of bonds, and the quota for 
E bonds—to be bought principally by 
persons with moderate incomes—is $4,000,- 
000,000. Indications are that E bond sales 
will double the $2,868,000,000 figure 
reached in the Sixth Drive. 

Short-term bonds—five-year issues at 
1144 per cent—can be bought during the 
drive only by individuals. In this drive, 
the Treasury offers no medium-term 2 per 
cent bonds, which in earlier drives, wen 
bought principally by corporations anc 
then sold heavily to commercial banks at 
a premium. 

Long-term bonds offered in this drive 
cannot be sold to banks more than 10 
years before their maturity date. The 214 
per cent bonds will not be available to 
banks until June 15, 1962, or the 214 per 
cent bonds until June 15, 1953. These is- 
sues are to be bought principally by in- 
dividual investors, insurance companies 
and corporations. 

Indications are that the quotas will be 
exceeded and that fewer issues sold in the 
present drive ultimately will find thei 
way into banks. 

Future war financing, however, prob- 
ably will have to rely more heavily on 
banks. Treasury borrowing from the pub- 
lic in the present fiscal year will amount to 
$40,400,000,000. In the fiscal year ahead, 
if the Japanese war continues, the Treas- 
ury is likely to need $31,000,000,000— 
which means two more loan drives. 

Marketable issues, moreover, are likely 
to be almost as large in the year ahead 
as in the past period. Net sales of indi- 
vidual savings bonds will approximate 
$10,500,000,000 in the present fiscal year, 
leaving $29,900,000,000 to be raised in the 
open money market. In the next fiscal 
year, more savings bonds can be expected 
to be cashed and fewer purchased, reduc- 
ing net sales to around $6,000,000,000. 
That would leave $25,000,000,000 to be 
raised in the period ahead in the open 
market—only $4,900,000,000 less than in 
the present fiscal year. 

Prospects are that corporations will not 
be as ready buyers of bonds in the period 
ahead, since cash will be needed for recon- 
version. Thus, banks promise to increase 
their importance as a source of the Treas- 
ury’s supply of money. 
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There’s no hook to this deal. These 
words have work to do. They must 
get a lot of people to get out and 
buy. Buy War Bonds .. . at least 
an extra hundred bucks’ worth... 
right away quick. Just what kind 
of slogan would you think up to 
sell ’em? 


Would you tell all those people how 
much they'll pay off some day? 
Maybe say ... Today’s War 
Bonds Build Your Tomorrow! 


Tomorrow? Swell! But let’s not 
forget that every dollar is needed 
because our men are fighting now. 
So how about... Don’t Stop 
Buying . . . They’re Still Dying! 


Yet is there a single one of us who 
has to be reminded? Too many tele- 
grams informed next-of-kin this 
morning. Better try another. This 
time, a slogan about finishing the 
business ... Your Bonds Can 


Decide the Last Battle! 


So they might. And they can help 

bring those guys home sooner, too. 
But, meanwhile, we won’t kid our- 
selves. Buying Bonds is no substi- 
tute for being there. That’s sure! 


In fact, suppose we skip the slogans. 
Who needs ours anyway? They’ve 
got one already. So have you. We 
all do. It’s a mighty personal reason 
... and more than any words, it 
urges you to buy War Bonds. An 
extra one, today! 


This advertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole makers of Comptometer adding-calculating machines 


N.W. AYER @ SON 








ALUMINUM AIR PADDLES... 
‘ FOR CAVALRY OF THE CLOUDS / 


ea . 
| “4 ~=Today, four-fifths of the “‘air paddles” 
that propel our mighty argosies of 
| victory on every front are forged of 
light, bright aluminum. The evolution 
of the aluminum propeller blade that 
bites the air 2,000 times every 60 seconds 
is a glowing tribute to American “know-how,” 
ingenuity and teamwork. 
In 1921, Harry A. Kraeling, President of a small 
steel propeller business, came to Alcoa for help: 
Our development engineers and forging experts 
worked closely with Mr. Kraeling; experimenting 
first with forged tubular blades and subsequently 
discarding them for solid forged aluminum blades; 
two of which were screwed into a steel hub to make 
a complete propeller. The first completely forged 


blades which were commercially successful were 
produced in 1922. 

Continued improvements were made, and in 
1929 Mr. Kraeling’s organization was taken over by 
the United Aircraft Company. Since then new and 
tougher alloys : . . 35,000 pound hammers : : : 
hydromatic blade control and other refinements 
have been introduced. To meet the war emergency; 
two hundred million pounds of aluminum have 
been forged into two million shimmering blades 
for victory. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as small 
business prospers—providing additional jobs and 
opportunity for millions of workers—Alcoa stands 
ready to assist any manufacturer, large or small, 
involving the use of any aluminum products. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


lrend of Azserican Business 
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It already is clear that Japanese war is to cushion demobilization; that 
there is to be no abrupt end to that war, no drastic shakeout in war industry. 

Shift from a two-war to a one-war basis is to be slow and orderly. 

Order cutbacks, temporarily, are to be moderate and carefully spaced. In 
months ahead, when cutbacks are sharp, civilian industry will be set to fill in. 

Military demobilization is to be leisurely. 

Unemployment is likely to run little if any above 2,000,000 during this 
year; is not to be a problem that will require special Government attention. 

Raw material supplies will ease gradually; will be diverted in an orderly 
way into civilian industries. No gluts are in sight for this year. 

Everything points to a well-organized shift-over from a two-war basis. 
There is evidence of competent planning by Army-Navy-WPB, of a much better type 
of direction away from organization for war than was given when the country was 
being organized for war. One continuing war eases the present shift. 

Then, by the time Japan gives up, U.S. industry will be set to push ahead 
with civilian goods output; will be converted rather fully to a peace basis. 














In the light of present trends.....With one war going on: 

Income payments to individuals will start to slide off by midyear. 

Wage and salary income, over all, will drop moderately from present level 
of $115,000,000,000, a peak. That's about 5 per cent above a year ago. 

Dividend payments will hold around present levels, or rise a little. 

Interest payments will continue to rise as Government debt grows. 

Farm net income will hold near the present record level. 

Income payments are running at above a $164,000,000,000 annual rate, or 
about 5 per cent above 1944. It is doubtful if they will fall below the 1944 
level for the present year as a whole. Declines will center in wage payments. 

The point is that 1945 is to be a boom year despite one war ending. 














Big jolt will come after Japanese war ends, maybe in late 1945 or in 1946. 

Yet, even then, even though unemployment does rise above 7,000,000, even 
though war industry will have the props removed, industry will be active. 

It is doubtful if industry's rate of production in the adjustment period of 
1946 and 1947 will at any time fall as low as it was in 1940, a good year. 

That is due to the fact of orderly reconversion, to the fact that demands 
of one war are permitting industry to shift back gradually to a peace basis. 

And a relatively high level of industrial activity plus a high level of farm 
income in 1945 and 1946 appears to assure a high level of trade in years just 
ahead. A period of postwar prosperity, of rising living standards, of firm or 
rising prices for many products seems definitely to be in the cards. 

The question is how long it will last. The consensus: At least 5 years. 








Now as to the more immediate outlook for reconversion..... 

CMP _ controls of steel, copper, aluminum will be "open ended" after July l. 

Crude rubber, hard hemp, hides and leather, lumber, pulp and paper will be 
the only real material scarcities after mid-year, as officials see it. 

Steel will be available to civilians, but in still limited quantities. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


‘Construction, automobile production, truck output, output of many other 
civilian durables will be held back temporarily by inadequate steel supplies. 





Official WPB timetable for reconversion, even so, is this: 

By August 1, WPB controls will be off most articles except autos, radios, 
refrigerators, construction, stoves, steel furniture, washing machines. 

By October 1, almost all civilian durables except automobiles will be in 
substantial production. Construction still will be limited, too. 

By January 1, civilian durable, goods industries, other than automobiles, 
will be back to 1939 production levels. 

Bottleneck in automobile production will be steel; in construction, it will 
be lumber and steel. It is probable that WPB estimate of 200,000 new cars to be 
produced in fourth quarter, 1945, and 400,000 in first quarter, 1946, will prove 
to be an underestimate. Military cutbacks are likely to be larger than present 
estimates suggest for later in 1945. 











Man-power controls will ease greatly after July 1. A small worker surplus 
is appearing now; is to grow bigger with each week. The point is, however, that 
worker surpluses in one area do not translate themselves into job seekers in 
the areas where worker shortages continue, except after much delay. 

Result is labor oversupply in one area, labor tightness in another. 

That situation gradually will straighten itself out. 

48-hour week is being ended in Group 3 and 4 labor areas; is optional in 
Group 2 areas after July 1, depending on decision of WMC area directors. 

Certificates of availability will be lifted for Group 3 and 4 areas on 
July 1; will be optional with directors in Group 2 areas. It is going to be a big 
relief for employers and employes when certificates aren't required. 














Tax law changes just ahead will release to corporations: 

In 1945, about $1,330,000,000 will be returned to corporations that have 
paid excess-profits taxes, of which $830,000,000 will come from current use of 
postwar refund credit for 1944 tax payments, about $200,000,000 from current use 
of refunds from carry-back of unused excess-profits credit and of net operating 
losses, and $300,000,000 from increase in amortization deductions. 

In 1946, refunds to corporations will be about $2,910,000,000. 

In 1947, tax payments of corporations will be reduced $160,000,000 by an 
increase in excess-profits tax specific exemption to $25,000 from $10,000, with 
that change effective on income earned in tax years starting next Janudry l. 

There is to be no broad tax relief for either corporations or individuals 
until after the Japanese war ends. The tax bill now to be enacted is important 
largely because it strengthens the cash position of business for reconversion. 





Tax bill to follow the bill now to be acted upon will not give any broad 
relief to taxpayers, either; will be limited to special situations. 

It is probably to be 1946 before Congress writes a broad new revenue act. 

Tax cuts even then may be less generous than taxpayers will expect. 


OPA pricing policies for reconversion are under Congress fire. 

So are OPA food pricing policies. Whole OPA idea for using price control 
as a means of profit control, idea that industries should be limited to a fixed 
profit margin even if that prevents production by high-cost producers, is being 
criticized by important groups in Congress. OPA's position is threatened. 

Not that the Price Control Act will be thrown out. It will not be. It 
will be renewed, but probably for a short period while Congress tries to force 
a change in policies as a condition of continuing extensions. 

Idea_in Congress is to get out production even if it does take something of 
a concession in price. There is willingness to let prices rise a bit. 
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To the growing population of the Gulf South, war has added many 

thousands of workers who have come to produce—and to stay. 

The U. S. Bureau of Census analyzed wartime population changes, and 
classified cities by their prospects for permanent population increases. The Gulf 
South area was outstanding in these findings. The conclusions of the analysis 
showed that five out of sixteen cities considered as Class A-1 are located in 

the Gulf South area. Three out of thirty-five in Class A-2, and two out of 
seventeen in Class C-1 are also located in the Gulf South. 

These figures promise for this region an ample supply of trained, 

intelligent labor and buying power in the billions. Forward-looking management, 
planning postwar decentralization, will check up on the Gulf South! 






UNITED GAS...SERVING THE 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 














A. the man who’s coming home’ 
after the war to the youngster he’s 
never seen. Does anything count ex- 
cept home? 


And when millions of men come back 
to make millions of new homes they'll 
release the biggest flood of demand 
in history for homes — and for every- 
thing in them. { 


Better Homes & Gardens goes every 
step of the way with these home- 
makers — helps plan their home, pick 
the washing machine, grow the iris, 
feed the youngster. And because it 
squares so completely with the inter- 
ests of the homes with the big buying 
power, there’s no place like Better 
Homes & Gardens to sell everything 
that goes into homes. 
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Rising Influence 
Of Latin Nations 
On U.S. Policies 


Latin America is emerging as a bloc of 
nations strong enough to influence even 
this country to their way of thinking. 
This is a sharp reversal from previous 
years when U.S. decisions largely deter- 
mined the approach taken to world affairs 
by the other American republics. 

This sudden shift has made itself felt at 
the San Francisco Conference. Early dur- 
ing the discussions there the Latin-Amer- 
ican nations insisted that Argentina be in- 
vited to join the Conference in accordance 
with the decision taken at the Inter- 
American Conference held in Mexico City 
three months ago. The U.S. was put in a 
position of choosing between Latin Ameri- 
ca, and backing Soviet Russia’s demand for 
proof that the Argentine fascists of a few 
months back had become real democrats. 
The U.S. delegation chose to invite Argen- 
tina at the cost of antagonizing Russia. 

Now the Latin-American nations have 
gone further. They insisted that re- 
gional systems be granted autonomy 
within the world security setup, without 
directly disavowing that organization. 
Complete autonomy, however, is not now 
contemplated under the compromise form- 
ula agreed upon by the U. S., Britain and 
the Latin-American countries. 

The net effect is to change drastically 
the status of the Monroe Doctrine. At the 
Mexico City Conference, this Doctrine was 
internationalized on a Hemisphere basis 
when the U.S. and 19 Latin-American re- 
publics, since joined by Argentina, drew 
up the Act of Chapultepec. It guarantees 
the territorial integrity of each American 
nation by the other nations. 

Now, the Monroe Doctrine, as expanded 
into the Act of Chapultepec, is being re- 
garded by the world organization as an 
instrument for regional defense rather 
than a unilateral declaration which non- 
American countries do not accept. 

Thus, if the Security Council does not 
act, the expanded Monroe Doctrine be- 
comes the world-accepted means of main- 
taining peace in the Americas. This ac- 
ceptance removes most of the fears of out- 
side influence on Hemisphere decisions 
raised by Latin-American delegates at San 
Francisco and earlier. 

One objection to the original Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals was that any one of 
the Big Five would be given the power to 
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SIMeWS 


OF A NATION 
Ca AT WARE 


To America’s youth, active, com- 
petitive sports are a normal part 
of American life. Today this same 
vigorous body-building and char- 
acter-building form of physical 
effort is a serious part of the na- 
tion’s war and postwar problems. 


* *&© * 


Wounded soldiers clamored for boxing 
instructions as a part of their recondi- 
tioning program at Percy Jones Gen- 
eral and Convalescent Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Training in the fun- 
damentals of boxing would have stood 
them in good stead against the enemy. 
Now the hospital has 100 sets of gloves 
and is giving mass instructions. 


x * * 


As more and more of our young 
men, both single and married, are 
called into the armed forces, older 
men must have the opportunity to 
fit themselves physically to take 
their places in the ranks of produc- 
tion. Golf is one of the most valu- 
able of our outdoor sports for this 
health-building purpose. 


xk “k 


To help the United States Government 
in its physical fitness program, and to 
encourage wider voluntary participa- 
tion in sports throughout the country, 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. is contact- 
ing millions of people with messages on 
physical training and sports. 
kk 

Moderate allotments of needed ma- 
terials can profitably be used to sus- 
tain the sports activities soessential 
to our returning fighting men, the 
convalescing wounded and our citi- 
zens as a whole. 


ARCH WARD 
Wilson Advisory Staff 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


=x *« * 


MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 


x & 


Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 
Live’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 








It’s Wilson TODAY 
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veto any use of force. Under the new for- 
mula of regional blocs, a Big Five veto 
against the use of force would apply only 
to action by the Security Council, would 
not prevent the Americas from taking ac- 
tion they might decide among themselves. 

To take specific examples: 

Actual invasion. There are several live 
boundary issues in the Hemisphere. In 
case of a recurrence of such a case as 
Peru’s occupation of territory which it 
considered its own but which was under 
Ecuador’s control, the American nations 
might find under the Act of Chapultepec 
that aggression had occurred, that such an 
attempt to settle a dispute by force could 
not be permitted. 

Latin Americans had feared that, if ac- 
tion in such a case were left to the Secu- 
rity Council, there might be no action, or 
decision on what action to take might be 
made a pawn in power politics. For ex- 
ample, France might threaten te veto the 
use of force to settle this Hemisphere prob- 
lem in case it felt that the U.S. was going 
to veto the use of force against a nation 
which France considers as threatening her. 

Aggression. Under the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, a threat of aggression by Argentina 
against Bolivia, for instance, could be han- 
dled immediately by consultation among 
the American nations. Prompt action in 
such an event might avert aggression, or 
repel it before much harm had been done. 

Should armed co-operation to prevent 
such aggression depend on prior action by 
the Security Council, however, it was felt 
by Latin-American nations that there 
might not be adequate representation of 
Latin-American interests. It is expected 
that one Latin-American power always 
will occupy one of the six nonpermanent 
vats on the Security Council, but there is 
no specific commitment to this end. 

\lso, it was thought possible that the 
one American permanent member of the 
Council, the U.S., might find itself on the 
opposite side of the fence with regard to a 
Hemisphere problem. This happened dur- 
ing much of the Argentine crisis. It was 
conceived that outright reliance on the 
Security Council would delay decision that 
aggression threatened in the Hemisphere. 

In case of aggression from outside, 
Latin-American nations would not want to 
be subject entirely to decisions of the Se- 
curity Council either to sanction or to re- 
ject the use of force. 

The compromise worked out be- 
tween Chapultepec and Dumbarton Oaks 
quiets these various fears. Latin Ameri- 
cans admit that action under Chapultepec 
should not be contrary to the aims of the 
world organization. The U.S. has bridged 
this gap by President Truman’s promise 
lo negotiate a treaty to carry into the 
postwar period U.S. participation in the 
Act of Chapultepec. This country thus 
finds that its approach to the world secu- 
tity organization is substantially affected 
by its inter-American policy. 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.5 | 


yS CARELESSNESS 
sh 
\ \ 


iron scorches the cover- 
ing on the ironing board 
—an accidental fire, yes, 
but the kitchen is ablaze. 
Accidents will happen 
and fires will occur. Feel 
safe! Guard against fire 
tn home, cabin, car and 
beat. Get one or more of 
these inexpensive, handy, 
quick-acting Pyrene 
extinguishers—T. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
—Free booklet of household 


BUY and 
LG 
WAR 
BONDS 


Dyrene Manufacturing Company 
rANEWARK’ 8, "NEW JERSEY. 


AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 





GOING 
OVERSEAS 


- ne Reo ee 


The Army and Navy now dis- 
tribute the entire limited pro- 


duction of Kirsten “Radiator” 
Pipes to service men overseas. 
These cool, clean. sweet-smoking 
pipes are not sold in this coun- 
try, and not a Kirsten is shipped 
to individuals. When conditions 
permit, genuine Kirsten pipes 
will again be available here at 
home . . . you'll be glad you 
waited for one! 

KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 

Dept. 111—Seattle 1, Wash. 


BUY — AND KEEP — WAR BONDS 

















OVERNIGHT FROM MAINE 
ARE THE WORLD'S 
RICHEST MARKETS 


@ Industrial Maine is in a highly strategic posi- 
tion for the producer of either finished goods or 
industrial products. From his location in Maine 
he can deliver economically and speedily to the 
country’s richest markets. 

@ Within a 450 mile radius of Maine lives one 
fourth of the nation’s total population. One 
third of all the consumer goods retailed in the 
country is purchased in this area. Bank depos- 
its constitute over 55 per cent of the country’s 
total, investments more than 61 per cent. 

@ Over 38 per cent of our industries are nor- 
mally located in these states. They produce 36 
per cent of the nation’s manufactures, in widely 
diversified lines. 

@ For those organizations concerned with the 
resumption of foreign trade put it down that 
Maine is closer by water to major South Ameri- 
can markets than our Southern Seaboard and 
Gulf ports; and that Maine, on the Great Circle 
Route, will be America’s gateway for air travel 
and air borne freight to Europe. 

@ But these are not the only reasons for think- 
ing of Industrial Maine in your post-war plans 
for plant re-location. 

@ Consider our splendid transportation facili- 
ties developed to handle the many products of 
the State which must move to market with 
express speed; our vast reservoir of natural re- 
sources and raw materials—hard and soft wood, 
cellulose, products of the soil and sea, pure 
processing water; our abundant power, avail- 
able everywhere at nominal cost; consider the 
native skill of our workers, their aptitude for 
quickly mastering new crafts, their marked 
sense of responsibility and loyalty to their work. 
Consider, too, the policy of our State Govern- 
ment, its planned cooperation with business. 
@ This book describes the advantages of locat- 
ing a business home here in friendly Maine. 
We’ll be glad to send you a copy and, if you'll 
tell us the specific needs of your business, to 
explore with you the immediate or future availa- 
bilities of either a completed plantor a plantsite. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Maine Development Commission 
INDUSTRY SERVICE 
State House, Augusta, Maine 
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Charles G. Ross is President Tru- 
man’s contact man where the public at 
large is concerned. Mr. Ross has just taken 
office as the President’s press secretary. 
Through him much news will be funneled 
to the press and radio. Many public opin- 
ions of the Administration will be formed 
because of what Mr. Ross tells the report- 
ers. In a sense the job makes him one of 
the Administration’s leading salesmen. The 
post, too, has become more important than 
in the past. President Roosevelt met the 
press twice weekly. Mr. Truman has re- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. ROSS & PRESS 
e-.ina sense, a salesman 


duced the sessions to one each week, mak- 
ing the public more than ever dependent 
on the press secretary for news. 

Mr. Ross’s background. Mr. Ross 
brings to the office a thorough knowledge 
of news and the way it should be handled. 
In particular he knows Washington and 
Washington news. For 26 years, he has 
been a Washington correspondent for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, except for a five- 
year period spent editing that newspaper’s 
editorial page. In 1932, he won a Pulitzer 
prize for his Washington dispatches. 

Mr. Ross revealed himself as a reporter 
and commentator with a deep insight into 
national economic affairs, a firsthand 
knowledge of practical politics and an in- 
formal, understandable way of writing. 
He also showed himself to be a practical, 
personal liberal whose liberalism has much 
the same quality as that of Mr. Truman. 

Old associations. Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Ross were schoolmates 40 years ago, 
and began then an association which 
neither permitted to lapse. While Mr. Tru- 
man was filling county offices in Missouri 
and climbing the political ladder, Mr. Ross 
was making a name for himself in journal- 
ism. Their paths came together again 
when Mr. Truman was elected to the Sen- 
ate. He turned often to Mr. Ross for ad- 
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NEW YORK, .Nr¥: 


BE IN THE KNOW 
LISTEN TO LELAND STOWE 


Blue Network—Saturday Evenings 
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to most hotel operators . . . you 
folks who travel know that! So 
you cannot gamble on getting a 
room at the Parker House, or in 
fact at any of the Nation’s first 
class hotels, unless you’ve made 
an advance reservation . . . And 


don’t forget to cancel if a trip is 
called off or postponed, Thanks! 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
i} A New England Institution 
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The Modern Way 


TO PAY FOR PURCHASES OF 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 





Manufacturers, from Coast-to-Coast, 
endorse the C.1.T. plan to meet 
reconversion costs A 





Machinery replacements and plant modernization may 
involve heavy investments and, naturally, the question 
arises, “What is the best way to meet these reconversion 
costs?” 


Manufacturers, everywhere, have found that a C. J. T. 
term-loan provides the answer because: 


Working capital is unimpaired 


Fixed amortization spreads costs 
over a period of years 


The cost is lower than that of 
floating small stock issues 


Several purchases can be combined - 
in one long-term obligation 


Large or small amounts are available 
with a minimum of negotiation 


There’s no interference with 
business management 


Under this flexible financing arrangement, any business 
can include in its reconversion program, provision for all 
the modern equipment and accessories required to de- 





A Diesel Engines & Power Plants 


velop and market its products. B Packaging Machinery 
=S- C Printing Presses & Equipment 
We'll be glad to explain how simply and easily ¢ & 7. Typical examples of various types of machines financed by C. I. T. 
term-loan financing can help solve reconversion and post- 
“ aoe 6 P P Send for booklet describing the C. J. T. 
Victory business problems. financing services available to industry. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


&£s Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION Limited, Toronto 


@ NATIONWIDE~ FINANCING SERVICE 


Combined Capital and Surplus over 100 Million Dollars 
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WALL STREET 


Investment Guidepost 








The nationwide investment firm of | 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
holds that when to buy ranks equally in 
importance with what to buy: both re- 
quire keen judgment in timing. Today, 
especially, changing world events leave 
imprints on market trends, and facts 
must be correlated with this in mind, 
for assessment of industry trends and a 
broad background knowledge of leading 
companies will assist investors in plan- 
ning a sound investment program. For 
this reason, M L, P, F & B believes 
investors will find its 1945 Annual 
Security and Industry Survey of un- 
usual interest. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTORS 


ss5080 Cusercert 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORKS WT | 
i 
I} 





Security and Industry Survey: 
A handbook for today’s investors 
This 64-page study is designed to 
present significant investment informa- 
tion logically, simply and completely. 
It contains a penetrating discussion of 


investment policy and relates this to | 


business trends as they affect the aver- 


age investor. Appraising 34 industries | 
and classifying 350 separate issues, the | 
1945 Annual Security and Industry | 


Survey also contains easily understood 
charts which reveal price movements of 
industrial share groups. 

Here, too, are pre-planned portfolios 
for varying investment objectives; 


comment on “off board” securities and 


U. S. Government bonds. 


No matter where a reader is located, | 


this survey places in his hands the basic 
information needed to form wise invest- 
ment decisions. Based on careful field 
research as well as on information from 
extensive trade and financial sources, 
the 1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey* is, indeed, a “must” for every 
forward-looking investor. 


*Your copy of the 1945 Annual Security and 
Industry Survey will be sent without cost or obligation. 
Address your request to Merrill Lynch, ° Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





vice, and continued to do so throughout 
his sensational career and last year’s vice- 
presidential campaign, There is little doubt 
that Mr. Ross will be not only press secre- 
tary, but also an often-consulted and 
much-trusted adviser to the President. 

Between them, there exists a mutual 
respect and understanding rooted in their 
schoolday associations. These associations 
are so strong that, after Mr. Ross had 
agreed to take the White House job, the 
two, together, telephoned their old English 
teacher, Miss Matilda Brown, in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., to tell her they would be 
working together again. Then, on second 
thought, Mr. Truman called a special press 
conference to announce the Ross appoint- 
ment, lest the news come first from Mis- 
souri. Washington newsmen would have re- 
sented that, and Mr. Ross knew it. In such 
things does a press secretary’s value lie. 

Mr. Ross personally. Mr. Ross, very 
tall, very gaunt and a little stooped, long 
has been popular with the Washington 
newspaper corps. The newsmen were vir- 
tually unanimous in applauding the ap- 
pointment. They know him as a hard 
worker, and an agreeable companion. He 
is a man of great personal dignity, but no 
solemnity. He likes good talk and long 
luncheon sessions with his colleagues at 
the National Press Club, in which opinions, 
often barbed and witty, of men and events 
are exchanged. Like Mr. Truman, he has a 
Midwestern plainness and lack of ostenta- 
tion or pompousness. As in schoeldays, he 
still calls the President “Harry.” 

What Mr. Ross thinks. Mr. Ross has 
his own opinion of the Administration’s 
chances of success. He summed it up in a 
story written for the Post-Dispatch after 
Mr. Truman became President, but before 


Mr. Ross became press secretary. 


“What kind of President will Truman 
make?” he wrote. “The answer is in the 
laps of the gods. In the writer’s personal 
view . .. the republic is in no danger 
from the accession of Harry Truman to 
the Presidency. He has shown ability to 
rise to his responsibilities. He is impec- 
cably honest. He takes advice, but he can 
be stubborn when he makes up his mind. I 
can see him going to his music teacher back 
in Independence, and I can see him 40 
years later in Washington doing a forth- 
right, head-cracking job as the chairman of 
the Senate’s War Investigating Committee 
. .. He came to the Senate, I believe, with 
a definite inferiority complex. He was a 
better man than he thought he was.” 

Mr. Ross now has made a full-time job 
of working from the inside for the success 
of the man whose qualifications he so de- 
scribed. He didn’t much want the job. It 
meant a considerable financial sacrifice, 
and much hard work at a time when, at 
59, he was beginning to let down a bit. 
But, as with Mr. Truman, old associations 
and old friendships are compelling things. 
And Mr. Ross’s considerable abilities now 
are at his friend’s disposal. 
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SALT TABLETS 
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It’s the exceptional industrial plant that 
fails to provide salt tablets for its em- 
ployees. Only a few years ago it was 
otherwise. Salt Tablets have become an 
industrial “must” for men who work— 
and sweat. 


Sweat robs the body of vital salt, This 
throws the body fluids out of balance. 
The result is Heat-Fag, inalertness, 
accidents, heat prostrations. The pre- 
ventive is salt and water — water to 
restore the moisture lost in sweat, salt 
to restore the saline balance. Water 
alone won’t do it. Both are needed. 


The easy, simple, sanitary way to 
provide salt to workers who sweat is 
Morton’s Salt Tablets available at every 
drinking fountain. The cost is less than 
a cent a man per week. 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
types of salt, Morton is the recognized 
leader. Order Morton’s Salt Tablets and 
Dispensers from your distributor or 
directly from this advertisement. Write 
for free folder. Morton Salt 
Company, 310 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 








MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one at 
a time, quickly, cleanly — no 


waste. Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 
800 Tablet size - - = = = $3.25 
e & e a e e 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton’s Salt Tablets are available either 
plain or with dextrose. 


Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt tablets $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case of 9,000 $3.15 


MORTON’S ~ 


SALT TABLETS 








NOW AS .FAMILIAR 
AND NECESSARY AS 
THE LUNCH PAILece 
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_ Employers Mutual 
Safety Engineers are 
.the “G” men of acci- 
‘ dent prevention. They 
seek and detect haz- 
ards that cause acci- 
dents which stop pro- 
duction. Their services 
are a part of Employ- 












ers Mutual compensa- 
tion insurance cover- 
age. Ask for details. 












Surly 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 






Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 











AtlasCorporation 


Dividend No. 35 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1945, has been de- 
clared on the 6% Preferred Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable June 1, 
1945, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business May 
15, 1945, 

Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
May 2, 1945, 





























WANTED... 


JOB WORK 
for Modern Machine Plant 


Manufacturer of heavy machine tools 
desires substantial volume of contract 
machine work or contract manufac- 
turing. Plant includes 8 traveling 
cranes up to 30 tons with spans up 
to 60 ft. Large and small planers 
for work up to 10 ft. wide and 32 
ft. long. Latest type grinders, hori- 
zontal and vertical boring machines, 
turret lathes, engine lathes, milling 
machines, gear hoppers, drills, shap- 
ers, etc. Completely equipped tool 
and inspection departments. Highly 
skilled, trained workmen. 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Affiliated with Liberty Planers 














“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


U.S. Trusteeship of Pacific Bases? 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should the United States take 
title to the former Japanese mandated 
islands of the Pacific, or have military 
use of them and administer their af- 
fairs under an international trustee- 
ship?” was received too late for the 

May 18 issue. 

United States use and administration of 
the Japanese mandated Pacific islands is 
preferable to taking title. Better yet, these 
islands and all World War I areas man- 
dated to, and colonies claimed by, Axis 
nations should be titled to and adminis- 
tered under a United Nations trusteeship. 

Our taking title to, and fortifying, the 
islands mandated to Japan would move 
our defense line to points twice as far 
from our mainland as in Honolulu. 

Six nations have areas fronting the U.S. 
in the Western Pacific. None will be a 
serious threat to the U.S. for half a cen- 
tury—fifty years in which to form, test 
and improve a United Nations operating 
along the Dumbarton Oaks suggestions, 
except that it must have an instantly 
available military force (strong enough 
to compel peaceful settlement of all prob- 
lems that threaten or lead to war) subject 
to ordefs only from the United Nations and 
independent of any member nation. 

Mas. Gen. Cartes S. Farnswortu 

Commander, 37th Division, American 

Expeditionary Forces, World War I 
Pasadena, Calif. 


* * * 


A Plan to Help Feed Europe 


Sir:—I offer the following as a means 
of relieving the food situation in Europe: 
That the Sunday noon meal be eliminated 
in every household, restaurant and hotel 
in the U. S. until Japan surrenders. 

I believe restaurant and hotel people 
would welcome the idea as they are over- 
worked; women would surely agree to 
taking a few hours’ vacation from the 
kitchen, and inasmuch as we Americans 
eat too much anyway it would be good 
for everyone. 

Figuring that each American adult eats 
one pound of food each Sunday noon, 
the saving would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 100,000,000 pounds of 
food per week. 

Princeton, Ind. C. I, Mitier 
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How Rutland Profits 
with Bowser EXACT 
Liquid Control 


| ME 


Right 
Down 

to the 
EXACT 
Spoonful 








| When a single type of equipment serves 
| a manufacturer in many different ways, 
that’s a definite plus. 


Take, for instance, the Bowser Meters 
in the plant of the Rutland Fire Clay 
Company, Rutland, Vermont. First, 
Bowser Meters measure incoming sol- 
vent. Then, they measure—right down 
to the exact spoonful—the liquids going 
into Rutland products. In both opera- 
tions, Bowser Meters pay off handsomely 
in these ways: 


Uniformity of Product—Human error 
is eliminated. 


Money-saving—A Bowser Meter on 
the intake line stopped discrepancies and 
resulting losses. 


Time and Labor Saving—An operator 
sets the Bowser Predetermining Meter 
for the amount needed for a mix... then 
goes about other work. Time and labor is 
saved! Production steps up! 


Your operation may be entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Rutland Company, 
but somewhere in your plant there is 
a job that can be done better, quicker 
and more economically by a Bowser 
Meter, Filter, Proportioner, Lubricat- 
ing System, Oil Conditioner, Pump or 
other Bowser Unit. Write for complete 
information. Address: BOWSER, INC., 
Dept. 36-E, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 





TBLWSERS 


© siINcEeE 1885 © 
THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF Liauins 


Not only has Bowser’s war production earned 
the Army-Navy E.. . Bowser equipment has 
helped earn it for scores of other companies. 

































Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Issue of Soviet Action in Allies’ Name . . . Westerner 
As Interior Chief? . . . New Stock Piling by Military 


If there is a meeting between Presi- 
dent Truman, Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Marshal Stalin, it probably 
will be held in Vienna. If Foreign 
Commissar V. M. Molotov substitutes 
for Mr. Stalin, the meeting is prob- 
able for London in the relatively near 
future, now that peace problems are 


piling up. 
x kk 


President Truman, if he is able to ar- 
range for a meeting with Marshal 
Josef Stalin and Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill, will be expected to 
give assurance that he intends to live 
up to all of the commitments made 
by President Roosevelt. Some officials 
are of the opinion that Mr. Stalin sus- 
pects Mr. Truman of being less 
friendly to Russia than was President 
Roosevelt. 


xix * 


It is at least a 50-50 prospect that 
there will be a new Secretary of State 
before President Truman does any 
flying to a foreign capital to meet with 


Messrs. Churchill and Stalin. Presi-- 


dential succession, in event of acci- 
dent, would go to Edward Stettinius 
as matters now stand, and Democrat- 
ic Party leaders are not satisfied with 
that situation. 


x * * 


James Byrnes continues to be in No. 1 
place among those who may succeed 
Mr. Stettinius as Secretary of State. 
Mr. Byrnes is getting in on most con- 
ferences which are related to foreign 
affairs, although he is not now in an 
official position. 


x x * 


Leo Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, muffed the ball with a 
statement implying that Russia no 
longer would receive Lend-Lease aid, 
inasmuch as she is not engaged in the 
war against Japan. This is a very deli- 
cate situation that led to State De- 
partment assurances, inspired by the 
military, that Russia would continue 
to receive Lend-Lease. 
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Senator Walter George is understood 
to prefer to retain his position in the 
Senate, a position of great importance 
in fields of taxation and foreign pol- 
icy, rather than to accept the Secre- 
taryship of the Treasury if offered to 
him. The abrupt way that President 
Truman disowned the ideas of Sena- 
tor George on tax reduction some- 
what reduced the prospect that the 
Senator may become Treasury Secre- 
tary. 


K Kk -*% 


France’s Charles de Gaulle has not 
improved his position at the White 
House here in spite of the change of 
Administration. President Truman, 
like former President Roosevelt, is not 
being impressed by demands of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle for a rating as high as 
that of the Big Three. 


x *k * 


High U.S. and British officials are 
disturbed by the fact Russians are 
acting in the name of inter-Allied 
commissions in the Balkans without 
consulting or even advising this coun- 
try and Britain. The result is that the 
two Western Allies are sharing re- 
sponsibility for acts about which 
they know little or nothing. 


xk * 


Marvin Jones is to continue as War 
Food Administrator despite a demand 
in Congress for a “food czar” with 
power to co-ordinate food production 
and distribution policies. Fred Vinson, 
Reconversion Director, will be expect- 
ed to do the co-ordinating. 


x *k * 


Army-Navy officials who, six months 
ago, were afraid that they might get 
caught with vast surpluses when war 
ended, and who were not taking ma- 
terials set aside for them, now are 
building inventories at a great rate 
and are showing little or no concern 
over the prospect of oversupply, now 
that the war in Europe is over. There 
is some mystery about this change in 


attitude. 


Peace feelers from Japan still are 
coming through China, but are not 
being taken seriously at this time. 
There is no present indication that 
the Japanese are ready to make the 
sacrifice of territory and of domestic 
industry that is demanded by this 
country and Great Britain as a con- 
dition of peace. 


x * * 


OPA’s Chester Bowles will continue 
to be backed by President Truman 
despite the strong criticism of price- 
control and rationing policies being 
made by Congress committees. Price 
Control Act is expected at the last 
minute to be extended for another 
year without important change. 


xk k * 


President Truman is coming around 
to the idea that there should be a 
Secretary of the Interior who comes 
from the West. As a result, it will not 
be surprising if Harold Ickes should 
step out of that post sometime during 
the next few months to make way for 
a successor after more than 12 years 
in his job. 
x &k * 


Guy Gillette is quite sure to be given 
another post than that of chairman of 
the Surplus Property Board. That 
Board is not showing much speed in 
reaching decisions and there is talk 
of a _ reorganization. The present 
Army-Navy Liquidating Corp. is to 
be turned into the U.S..Liquidating 
Corp. and will be responsible for all 
surplus property disposal abroad and 
for winding up Lend-Lease. 


x kk 


James Byrnes has been asked by 
President Truman to take charge of 
the job of streamlining the Federal 
Government by cutting down the 
number of separate agencies and by 
centralizing power and responsibilit” 
in old-line Government departments. 
That would be a temporary job for 
Mr. Byrnes, who is in line to head the 
State Department. 
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TO YOUR COUNI 


TRY— 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 

























THE 


Both 86.8 Proof e 


OUND the world and back again, Dewar’s has won 
over sixty medals for excellence in Scotch Whisky. 
Today, Dewar’s is proving it is well worthy of these 


citations. For today — as always — there is no meddling 


with the superb quality of the Medal Scotch of the World. 








HONOURS OF 


(Lt. Colonel Full Dress) 
ra — Water! — Egypt, 1882 — Modder River 
1914—Y pres, 1914-17 


Namur, 1695 — Talat 
South Africa, 1899 4— Aisne, 


S$ OF 


1902 — Marne, 19 


HONOUR 


60 medals honour- 


ing Dewar’s White 


Award of the World's 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 1892 


















White Label 
Medal Scotch for more than SO years 
Victoria Vat 


“None Finer” Scotch 


Ligue Hw) 








MEDAL SCOTCH OF 


THE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


Theres an aster Way. ie 


Fortunately, there are more efficient and 
practical ways of dealing with ants than 
keeping a pet ant-eater around the 
house. For, although most people may 
think of ants as just a nuisance, many of 
the 750 varieties found in this country 
are an industriously destructive insect pest! 
There are the big black carpenter ants 
of our Northeastern states, which tunnel 
through and damage timber and shade 
trees; and there are the “leaf-cutting” 
variety in the Southwest which defoliate 
trees and other vegetation; then there 
are the common garden varieties of ants 
found everywhere which, the entomolo- 
gists tell us, actually raise and protect 
“herds” of aphids or plant lice, which, 
in turn, do millions of dollars worth of 
damage to farm and garden crops 
every year. 

One of the most practical and efficient 


MOLDING 


means of dealing with ants in lawns and 
gardens is CYANOGAS* Ant Killer, a 
product of American Cyanamid. Cy- 
ANOGAS Ant Killer is a fine grey pow- 
der conveniently packaged and easy 
to use. A small amount placed 
directly in an ant nest lib- 
erates a gas which penetrates 
throughout the nest, killing the 
ants and destroying the colony. 
So effective and economical is 
this method that a thirty-cent 
package of CYANOGAS Ant 
Killer, sold at drug, hardware, 
seed and feed stores throughout 
the country, contains “enough to 
kill a million ants.” 

Developing more effective 
methods of insect and pest con- 
trol is of first importance with 
chemists and researchers in 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


Cyanamid’s Insecticide Department. 
For CYANOGAS and other Cyanamid 
insecticides, fungicides and fumigants 
help to protect food and property and 
perform a valuable public service. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Yeu 
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